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The GIST of IT— 


THE Oregon Supreme Court has decided 

unanimously that the law establishing the 
Industrial Welfare Commission is consti- 
tutional. This establishes the validity of t 
first wage rate for women ever made by 
a state commission authorized to set a min-| 
imtim wage in the United States or the 


“western hemisphere. 


COUNTRY doctors went down into the 

own meager pockets to establish a hos-' 
pital which serves the sick of eight villages 
and the whole countryside and trains its 
own nurses from among the country girls. 
Page 797. Bs 1 : 


WO women sit now as assistant judges 
in the St. Louis Juvenile Court. All 
girls’ cases are heard by them. Page 813. i) 


A BILL to consolidate the Court of Special 

Sessions and the magistrates’ courts— 
all courts of inferior jurisdiction in New 
York city—has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Page 792. \ 


a 

‘THE Montreal Charity Organization So- 
ciety has petitioned the government to 
establish a domestic relations part of the 
juvenile court. Page 798. 


AN appreciation of Joseph Fels’s contribu- 
tion to the single tax movement by 
Frederic C. Howe. Page 812. 


WIDOWS’ pensions for New York state 
are provided for in a bill introduced 


in the Legislature the week before the date 
set for adjourning. Page 798. 


HICAGO’S great immigrant population 
is crowding the popular concerts of 
good music given in the playground field 
houses by the Civic Music Association 
Page 803. ; 


MAYOR GILL of Seattle, once recalled 

has been elected again. Apparently 
the working men and women—both vote 
in Washington—believed that his opponent 
represented business interests which ‘the 
distrust. Page 791 


SOME 500 out of the tens of thousands 

of unemployed men in New York city 
have set the town by the ears. They have 
been denounced by the Socialists, arrested on 
complaint of Catholic priests, fed and she 
tered by some Protestant churches. For the 
most part forlorn casual laborers, they are 
not only unemployed, but untrained and un- 
intelligent, flocking after the latest speaker, 
suspicious of the Municipal Lodging House 
and sticking out like an economic sore 
thumb to plague a community that has taken 
little heed of unemployment. Page 792. 


[N Great Britain, Professor Coman writes, 

the government labor exchanges and un- 
employment insurance have made a good 
start in moving on an intolerably bad situ- 
ation. Page 799. y 


ITH due respect to the Merchants’ As 
sociation, there remains a suspicio 

that some of the flies’ progeny do not live. 
Page 791. 
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IDOWS’ PENSION BILL FOR 
hs NEW YORK STATE 


i; THE New Yorx State Com- 
mission on Relief for Widowed Mothers 


‘has drafted a law providing widows’ 


pensions for the whole state and estab- 


lishing county boards to administer them. 


The bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture about a week before its adjourn- 


ment, which is scheduled for March 27. 


The bill fixes “allowances” of not more 


than $20 a month for widowed mothers 


with one child under sixteen years of 
age, $15 for a second child, and $10 
for each additional child to a monthly 
maximum of $60. The: amounts are 
somewhat larger than the maximums 
under the Chicago law, which are $15 
for a widow with one child, $10 for 
each of the other children and a family 
total of $50. 

Only widowed mothers—not deserted 
Wives, wives of prisoners or unmarried 
mothers—are provided for in the New 
York bill. 

Determination of need, fitness, super- 
vision—in fact, the entire administration 


_of the pensions, is placed in the hands 
_ of a county Board of Child Welfare of 


seven members to be appointed by, the 
county judge. The members are the 
county superintendent of the poor ex- 


officio; one representative each of the 


county educational authorities, county 
health authorities and juvenile or coun- 


_ ty court; and three others whose quali- 


fications are not specified. In New York 


county (city) this board of seven mem- 


bers would be increased to nine, and the 
commissioner of public charities would 
take the place of the county superin- 
tendent of the poor. 

The appointment of these boards by 
the county judge in every county is 
mandatory. But whether or not they 
grant pensions depends entirely upon the 
county fiscal authorities—in New York 
city, the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. The entire amount for pensions 
must come from them and their action 
is optional. The principle of home rule 
is thus conserved, though the existence 
of a board without power or function 
unless appropriations were made to its 
use, might: be expected to bring local 
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pressure to bear on every county treas- 
ury. 

The commission has asked the legis- 
lature to extend its life for another year 
with the same appropriation as before, 
$15,000. It has held hearings in many 
parts of the state, has sent a committee 
to five other states in which widows pen- 
sions are granted, and one member made 
a trip abroad. Its report to the legis- 
lature will include some 9,000 typewrit- 
ten pages of testimony from the hear- 
ings. 

In New York city, the relief societies 
have been almost a unit in opposing 
widows’ pensions. 


Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser 


SWAT THE FLY NOW 


Winter and spring are the strate- 
gic times to kill the hardy and pro- 
lic over-winter fly before it has laid 
its eggs. The Merchants’ Association 
of New York figures that if the prog- 
eny of a single pair of flies for a 
single summer all lived, they would 
occupy a space of 14,000,000 cubic 
feet, even if pressed together. If the 
21,125 subscribers of THe Survey will 
each kill a pair of flies, they will rid 
the surface of the earth of 295,750,- 
000,000 cubic feet of prospective flies. 
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EATTLE’S RECALLED MAYOR 
RE-ELECTED 


FIGHTERS FOR civic righteousness 
were amazed at the news that on March 
3 “Hy’ Gill had been elected mayor of 
Seattle. Recalled in 1911 because of 
his flagrantly “wide-open” administra- 
tion, he now has been elected on a plat- 
form calling for strict law enforcement. 

Gill’s defeat in 1911, after having 
served less than one year of his term, 
was the first thorough test of the re- 
call in a city of considerable size. It 
was accomplished in large measure by 
the votes of women—their first oppor- 
tunity after gaining suffrage in the state 
of Washington. As reported in THE 
Survey for February 25, 1911, public in- 
dignation over vice conditions of the 
most notorious sort under the adminis- 
tration of Gill and his chief of police, 
Wappenstein, swept the city like a tidal 
wave. 

It will naturally be supposed by those 
familiar with this earlier situation that 
through the present re-election of Gill, 
Seattle has lost its civic decency and 
surrendered to those who contended that 
a seaport, the base of supplies for 
Alaska, must be “wide open.” But there 
are, according to a trusted Seattle cor- 
respondent of THE Survey, who was one 
of the leaders in the recall of Gill three 
years ago, new factors in the situation. 

Gill’s opponent at the recent election, 
James B. Trenholme, has always been 
known as a corporation man and his 
advocacy of municipal ownership was 
accepted with a large handful of salt 
in a community which is building col- 
lectively municipal  street-car lines, 
power dams and water improvements, 
owns its own water and light supplies, 
and an extensive playground system, 
and is socializing its schoolhouses. 

The fight was mainly one between the 
working people with their suspicions 
aroused and the business element seek- 
ing to gain control of the city. “Big 
business” did not openly show its sup- 
port of Trenholme, but the working peo- 
ple were convinced by the eager con- 
tributions and activities of some busi- 
ness men and interests that the public 
service corporations, the breweries and 
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the employers’ associations were all de- 
sirous of Trenholme’s election. 

So far as the moral issue is concerned, 
it did not, according to THE SURVEY’Ss 
correspondent, occupy the minds of the 
yoters in any such way as it did three 
years ago. Gill in his campaign insisted 
that he had been elected mayor in 1910 
on his pledge that he would establish a 
restricted district, that he carried out his 
pledge and that the votes of women, in- 
troducing a new element in civic con- 
trol, changed the balance of public sen- 
timent so that he was recalled. 

This, of course, does not take account 
of the indignation of many who probab- 
ly believed in segregation but were in- 
censed at the flagrant conditions in the 
district. It is generally believed that 
the “red light” law now enforced in the 
state will preclude a recurrence of the 
situation of three years ago. 


O CONSOLIDATE 
CRIMINAL COURTS 
THE ESTABLISHMENT of one 
court of inferior criminal jurisdiction 
for the whole city of New York, with as 
many divisions as may be necessary, is 
the object of a bill now pending at Al- 
bany. The Committee on Criminal 
Courts of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, which drafted the bill, points out 
that under the present system, in cases 
involving misdemeanors, there has to be 
what practically amounts to a double 
trial. The magistrate must go into all 
the facts, examine witnesses, etc., and 
if the prisoner is not discharged he 
must be tried finally before the Court of 
Special Sessions. 

‘To do away with the “glaring econ- 
omic and social waste” which is “a dan- 
ger to the law but a delight to the 
criminal,” is the object of the present 
bill. It is proposed to give the magis- 
trates power to dispose of cases involv- 
ing misdemeanors; in other words, to 
enable them to sit as justices of Courts 
of Special Sessions, just as a justice of 
the peace does now in every county of 
the state outside of New York, and as 
magistrates in New York did twenty 
years ago. 

Under these changes’ the Committee 
on Criminal Courts believes that 90 per 
cent of the cases which now involve a 
double trial will be promptly disposed of. 
This, it is declared, will stop frequent 
miscarriages of justice. 

At present the Children’s Court is a 
part of the Court of Special Sessions 
and the justices presiding over it are 
assigned. The assignments are liable 
to be changed from year to year. In 
the belief that the Children’s Court 
should have a separate management the 
bill empowers the mayor to appoint four 
justices for a definite term. These 
judges will then elect a chief justice and 
the board of justices thus constituted 
will control all the affairs of vie court. 


INFERIOR 


‘ X JORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION 
Tue New York workmen's 
compensation bill has become an accom- 
plished fact and on March 16 Governor 
Glynn announced the appointment of 
four members of the commission. 
Robert E. Dowling, a prominent realty 
broker of New York, was appointed 
chairman of the commission to serve for 
the full five year term; John Mitchell, 
former president of the United Mine 
Workers, was appointed for four years; 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, welfare secre- 
tary of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, for three years, and former 
senator J. Mayhew Wainwright ‘for 
one. The appointment to the two-year 
term was not annouriced with the others. 
Darlington and Dowling are promi- 
nent Tammany men. Wainwright is a 
Republican and was chairman of the 
Employers’ Liability Commission which, 
in 1910, drafted the first compensation 
bill to become a law in the United States. 
This law was declared unconstitutional 
in the decision in the famous Ives case. 
A constitutional amendment authoriz- 
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ing the legislature to enact a work- 
men’s compensation bill, was passed by 
two succeeding sessions of the legisla- 
ture, in 1912 and 1913, and was then 
adopted in the general election in the 


fall of 1913, . The special session of them 


legislature last December passed Goy- 
ernor Glynn’s compulsory workmen’s 


compensation bill which was reviewed — 


in Tue Survey of December 13 and 
February 21. 

ment to the 
go into effect until January 1, to make 


assurance doubly sure the bill was re- | 


enacted at the present session. 


The compensation principle, in New 


York, therefore, has run the gauntlet of | 
string of | 
Wheth- 


five legislative sessions, a 

courts, and a general election. 
er itS practice will fare less troublously 
at the hands of the new commission, 
strong in political affiliations and weak 
on technical fitness, is a matter of much 
speculation among those who have fol- 
lowed the legislation. 


Inasmuch as the amend- ; 
constitution did not 


The presence of © 


two members of the Wainwright Com- — 
mission (Wainwright and Mitchell) is — 


regarded as the most hopeful element. 


THE UNEMPLOYED” IN NEW YORK 


WitH A NEW unemployment 
committee forming over night, a mass 
meeting or conference on the unem- 
ployed called daily, and with state and 
municipal plans changing every week, 
it is well nigh impossible to untangle 
the actual facts and the important oc- 
currences in the unemployment -situa- 
tion in New York city during the past 
two months. 

Such newspaper headlines as “I. W. 
W. Mob Trapped in Raid on Churches,” 
“Unemployed Army Decline Places at 
$3 a Day, Demand Turkey and Wine,” 
and the like, are largely responsible for 
the formation and spread of public sen- 
timent. It represents unfairly the cal- 
iber of the unemployed men themselves, 
the friendly attitude towards them of 
many of the churches, and the at- 
tempts which public officials have made 
to meet the situation. 

A majority of the men who gather 
night after night around the old fountain 
in Rutgers Square to listen to speeches 
and to receive food and lodging from 
the churches, are neither gangsters nor 
loafers. They are mostly rather dull, 
shiftless laborers—men who are the first 
to be “laid off’ when there comes a 
period of business depression and the 
last to hunt out new positions. They are 
honestly hunting for casual unskilled 
work, but they have been unable to cope 
with a combination of hard times and 
hard weather. Like a pack of sheep they 
are willing to follow any leader, partly 
from curiosity, partly from sluggishness 
and partly from real hope of help. 

Their objections to applying to the 


Municipal Lodging House for relief are 


based to a certain extent upon truth, © 


to a certain extent upon false alarms. 


Their most bitter criticism of the, 
that men on the 
Charities Department boat pressed into ~ 
service when the lodging and pier annex © 
are filled, are obliged to get out at 4.30 — 
in the morning. This objection is sus-— 


lodging house is 


tained by Commissioner Kingsbury. It 
is the men’s chief justification of an 
appeal to other sources. 

The Municipal Lodging House is 
furnished with 775 cots. About 125 of 
these are used regularly by house help, 
leaving accommodation for approxi- 
mately 650 lodgers. 


1,282 beds. 
men cared for per night between Janu- 
ary 13, when Mr. Kingsbury opened the 
Twenty-fourth street pier, and March 
20 has been 1,579, leaving nearly 300 men 
a night without cots. These surplus 
men, 20 per cent of the whole number. 
have been allowed to lie on the floor of 


the boat without pillows or blankets. — 


Mr. Kingsbury contends, however, that 
the quarters are as 
church pews. 


With the exception of the men on the 


pier who breakfast at the pier itself, 
all these men must eat at the lodging 
house restaurant, which seats 200 at a 
time. The men are therefore called in 
relays, those sleeping on the floor of the 
ferry boat going first at 4.30 a. m. and 


those in the lodging house from 5.30 


to 6.30. 


Further provision 
of 632 cots has been made by enclosing — 
Recreation Pier 24, making a total of” 
But the average number of — 


comfortable as 


Common Welfare 
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Commissioner Kingsbury points out 

fairly enough that it would be demoral- 
izing and impossible for New York city 
to keep open house for the vagrants 
of the whole United States. To con- 
tinue to provide additional cots might 
be a step in this direction. Yet, an- 
other city employe has pointed out with 
equal fairness, that a city of over five 
million people has not met its full re- 
sponsibility to provide for the unemploy- 
ed or care for the unemployable when 
it has established one Municipal Lodg- 
ing House in a single borough, with 
sleeping quarters for less than 1,300 men 
anda dining room seating 200. 


THER objections by the men to the 
Municipal Lodging House are less 
warranted. An investigation of the physi- 
cal, mental and social conditions of 
2,000 men is being made by the depart- 
ment with the co-operation of the Joint 
Application Bureau. So unpopular is 
this that soon after it was begun the 
number of applicants fell off, on one 
night by 500. The examination may 
not have been wholly responsible for 
this, but it shows how easily the number 
of lodgers may run up or down. It is 
true that space for nearly 100 beds has 
been appropriated for this extra work; 
that the examination lasts from one to 
two hours, and that applicants are asked 
for references and for other facts that 
they deem “nobody’s business.” But 
only house men are questioned, a man 
is tested but once, and the last man is 
sent up for examination at 9.45 p, m. 
Moreover, the investigation means medi- 
cal treatment for some men, positions for 
others and extensive improvements at 
the lodging house based on the collected 
data. 

The rule by which men who apply for 
relief over three times in one month 
may be committed to the workhouse is 
also given as a reason for not asking 
municipal relief. Although this rule has 
been used with discrimination during the 
last months, many men, accustomed to 
the ordinary rules and uncertain of ex- 
ception, are afraid to take a fourth 
chance at the lodging house. 

For such reasons numbers of unem- 
ployed men in New York city say they 
have shunned municipal relief. While 
the public passed resolutions and inves- 
tigated unemployment, these fellows 
drifted together and, led by the more 
radical among them, adopted their own 
plan for immediate action—an appeal 
to the churches for food and shelter. 
This group of about 500 is an in- 
finitesimal part of the unemployed men 
in New York city, but their activities 
have been largely responsible for focus- 
sing attention on the whole pressing 
problem of unemployment. 

Contrary to report, the men are not 
all members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. There are I. W. W. men 
among them just as there are a few 
American Federation of Labor men 


THE “RAID” ON ST. ALPHONSUS’S CHURCH 
Within a few nights, unemployed men have been arrested in a Roman 


Catholic church and in a Socialist meeting. 


No charge was preferred 


against the newspaper photographer who took this flashlight picture, 


though the men contend this explosion started the disorder. 


The picture 


does not bear out the charges that most of the men kept on their hats 


and ran up and down the aisles. 


among them and the I. W. W. men were 
first alert to the opportunity for bring- 
ing together the unemployed. But 
Frank Tannebaum, James O’Carroll and 
John S. Hamilton, I. W. W. men, are 
not the only leaders. The committee 
of unemployed men which is directing 
this movement consists of ten members. 
Four are I. W. W. men while six are 
not. 

Although certain members are un- 
doubtedly bidding for I. W. W. converts, 
the avowed intention of the committee 
is to form a union of the unemployed 
whose principal demand is for a mini- 
mum wage of 30 cents an hour and a 
working day of eight hours or less. 
“Such a union,’ says Hamilton, “will 
not only tend to reduce unemployment 
by giving more men a chance to work, 
but it will put some spirit in the ‘down 
and outer’ who has been led to believe 
that he ought to be thankful for any 
work for any length of time, for any 
pay. It is unjust that the unemployed 
should be ‘scabs’ on the employed.” 

The meetings held by the unemployed 
committee in Rutgers Square have been 
conducted, for the most part, in quiet, 
orderly fashion. With a few excep- 
tions, the men have not forced them- 
selves uninvited on the churches. 

The so-called raid on St. Alphonsus 
Church has been the target for most of 
the denunciations of the “unemployed 
army.” On the night of March 5, a 
rumor circulated among the crowd at 
Rutgers Square that they would be re- 
ceived that night at the Roman Catholic 


church of St. Alphonsus in West Broad- 
way. When they arrived at the church, 
Tannebaum, Charles Plunkitt and two 
detectives left about 500 men outside 
and went to the rectory for permission 
to enter. When Father John G. 
Schneider refused to admit the men, 
Tannebaum declares that he and Plunk- 
ett returned to the front of the church 
to lead the men elsewhere. But, to their 
surprise, not a single man was waiting 
outside. During their absence, someone 
had opened the church gates from the 
inside and the throng of men, believing 
that permission to enter had been given, 
had pushed into the church. “We crawl- 
ed in as quiet as kittens,’ one man tes- 
tified, ‘and took seats.” 


HEN, according to the testimony of 
Plunkitt, who is a graduate of* Cor- 
nell Agricultural College, Tannebaum 
and he (Plunkitt) entered the church 
at the request of the detectives. Father 
Kessler, one of the priests, arose and 
asked all who were not members of the 
congregation to leave the church. 
Shortly after, according to the defense, 
Tannebaum himself called out: “Boys, 
you are not wanted here, go out.” About 
300 men left the building. The men 
testified that they went as rapidly and 
with as little noise as possible. Father 
Kessler and the detectives stated that 
some ran down the aisles, that they re- 
fused to remove their hats and that there 
was whistling and cat-calling. 
One important fact which seems to 
have been overlooked by the newspapers 
was brought out by both sides—that 
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JOHN S. HAMILTON 
A former newspaper reporter and 
school teacher who has traveled over 
the whole United States. Out of work 
himself, he volunteered to help the 
workless men. 


while the men were leaving a reporter 
from the New York World stood up on 
a seat and took a flashlight picture. This, 
the defense maintains, was responsible 
for most of the racket that occurred. 
The men, believing that a bomb had gone 
off, became panic-stricken. 

Tannebaum alleges that he then arose 
and called out, “Men be quiet, keep your 
seats.” “I believed,” he adds, “that the 
police had taken the matter into their 
own hands since they told me they had 
telephoned headquarters for directions. 
I could easily have controlled the situa- 
tion and led the men out peaceably. Cer- 
tainly, if I had wanted to disregard 
Father Kessler’s orders and raid the 
church I should have urged the whole 
500 men to make a demonstration in- 
stead of waiting until more than half 
had departed.” 

When about 200 men were left in- 
side, the defense declares that the de- 
tectives closed the doors and refused to 
allow the men to go away. They arrest- 
ed 190 men and one woman, Gussie 
Miller, who was paroled to Justus Shef- 
field, engaged as counsel for the men by 
the International Workingmen’s Defense 
Conference. 

Each man was held in $1,000 bail, 
which Sheffield contends is exorbitant 
for a charge of. disorderly conduct. 
Tannebaum was first charged with in- 
citing to riot and held in $7,500 bail but 
later, when the charge was changed to 
unlawful assemblage, bail was reduced 
to $5,000. 

The men, unable to furnish bail, were 
packed in various station houses, six 
and seven in a cell. Here, the defense 
declares, they were treated like swine 
and their spirit was broken so that the 
majority pleaded “guilty” on the under- 
standing that they would receive sus- 


pended sentence. The eight men who 
pleaded “not guilty” were sentenced to 
from 15 to 60 days in the workhouse. 
One eighteen-year-old boy, Isadore Wis- 
sotsky, whose story was exactly the same 
as that of the others, was given 60 days 
because, the defense declares, his case 
was pushed the hardest. 


RACTICALLY all the men on trial 

gave the impression that the disturb- 
ance at the church. had come about from 
misunderstanding rather than from ma- 
licious intent. But, in imposing sentence, 
Magistrate Campbell took another view. 
He said: “You were notified not 
to enter the church and after having 
entered you were notified to leave but 
refused ta do so, I therefore find you 
guilty of a breach of the peace and dis- 
orderly conduct.” Disorderly eondtct 
by the World photographer, attested by 
both prosecution and defense, was not 
charged. 

The demonstration at St. Alphon- 
sus’s and, the subsequent publicity have 
spread the idea that the churches were 
doing little or nothing to serve the un- 
employed. Some ministers have, like 
Father Schneider, taken the stand that 
the men demanding shelter of the 
churches are professional disturbers and 
that it is not the business of the church 
to encourage such “holdups.” But 
a larger number have endorsed the 
message of Dr. Karl Reiland in St. 
George’s Bulletin for March 8: 


“These men are mistaken as to their 
method and choice of a leader, but mis- 
taken or no, there is only one attitude 
for the Protestant Church, and that is 
the attitude which Christ gave in the 
words ‘and from him that asketh thee, 
turn not thou away.” 


St. George’s Church Sty Pauls, ot. 
Mark’s, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, 
the Church of the Messiah and the 
Labor Temple have all given food and 
shelter. Other clergymen and congre- 
gations have supplied money. The Rev. 
Henry Vaughn and Robbins Gilman have 
opened the University Settlement night 
after night to the unemployed. The Rev. 
Johnathan Day of the Labor Temple, 
who has opened his church to the men 
several times, said that the point which 
impressed him particularly was the dis- 
tance which the church had travelled 
away from the working, people. “They 
are ignorant of each other,” he said, 
“and that is why the leaders have de- 
nounced and stampeded the churches. 
The churches themselves are responsible 
for these so-called raids.” 

Besides individual action in regard to 
opening churches to the unemployed, 
clergymen of various denominations 
have organized a clergymen’s committee 
on unemployment, to co-operate with 
municipal agencies, and to urge “suit- 
able legislation in the interests of the 
unemployed.” The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss 
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FRANK TANNEBAUM 


A leader of the unemployed who 
is under arrest as a result of the 
trouble at St. Alphonsus’s church. By 
trade, Tannebaum is an “omnibus 
boy” in a restaurant. 


of the Religious Citizenship League is 
secretary. 

The one positive accomplishment of 
the municipal government has been the 
establishment of a free Municipal Labor 
Exchange. It operates both as a clear- 
ing house between private employment 
agencies and as an agency where the 
employer comes to the bureau direct for 
workers. Commissioner of Accounts 
Adolphus Ragan, who has submitted a 
report on the first month’s work, finds 
that in working with private agencies 
the experiment has been unsatisfactory 
since these agencies have failed to co-. 
operate. But as an employment agency, 
strictly, the bureau has been a success, 
he says, despite limited equipment. 

During the month the bureau received 
4,339 applications for employment, rep- 
resenting 117 “trades and professions.” 
During the same period the total num- 
ber of applicants sent to positions was 
3,973. Fifty-three were women. Of 
those sent to positions, 3,646 were snow 
shovelers thus demonstrating the need 
of a clearing house for labor. 

Thus far the bureau has not been 
able to establish what might be termed 
a follow-up system to determine if per- 
sons sent to jobs were actually employed- 
“In the vast majority of instances, how- 
ever,” the report says, “we have sub- 
sequently been notified that the parties 
sent were given employment.” 

On the basis of this report, the mayor 
is expected to submit an ordinance cre- 
ating a permanent free municipal ex- 
change. 

Simultaneously there has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature 
by Mr. Patton a bill providing for a 
bureau of employment in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bill provides for 
offices throughout the state, each in 
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charge of a superintendent. The director 
of the bureau must be tested by civil 
service examination. 

An important feature of the bill is 
a provision for an advisory committee 
composed of prominent employers and 
representatives of labor appointed by 
the labor commissioner for each office. 
It is specified that no applicant for work 
shall be deprived of the bureau’s assist- 
ance because of his refusal to work in 
an establishment where a strike is in 
progress, or where the wages are lower 
than those granted in the trade. 

_A little over a week ago the state 
started a free labor bureau in New York 
under the state Department of Agri- 
culture. It was the idea of Governor 
Glynn that unemployed men in New 
York city could be transported up- 
state where help was needed on the 
farms. The exchange was opened at 
17 Pearl street in the office with the 
German and Irish Emigrant Society. 
_Many hundreds of men applied at 
the bureaus and on March 17 .150 
were Selected by Superintendent Lar- 
non to go to Fonda, N. Y. 

An instance of the lack of co- 
operation between the state agricul- 
ture bureau and the New York city 
Free Municipal Bureau is given by 
an agent of the Irish Emigrant So- 
ciety. He said that men came over 
to him from “some bureau or other” 


(identified as the Municipal Bureau) 
and said they were farm hands. ‘They 
never saw a farm,” he said, “so we just 
threw most of them out on the street. 
I suppose that City Bureau registered 
that it had placed so many farm hands 
in positions.” 

Similar lack of co-operation was ap- 
parent between the bureau in New York 
and the farmers in. Fonda. Many of 
the unemployed from New York have 
little prospect of getting work in the 
vicinity of Fonda and are being enter- 
tained in the town hall. They are re- 
ported to be absolutely inexperienced 
hands whom the farmers will not employ. 


The establishment of a chain of state 
employment bureaus under a special de- 
partment, as proposed in the Patton 
bill, can better accomplish the distri- 
bution of labor for which the agricul- 
tural bureau is striving, because it can 
gauge more accurately the demand and 
supply of labor in every vicinity. The 
introduction of this bill in the legislature 
is the first step taken in New York state 
to create a system of free public em- 
ployment bureaus such as exist in Eng- 
land and Germany. Further, since the 
chief sufferers from unemployment are 
migratory workers, the problem is an 
interstate one which can be best handled 
by a federal bureau of distribution to 
supplement state and municipal bureaus. 

Such provision would not 
touch the deep underlying 
causes O6f unemployment, par- 
ticularly those inherent in the 
present system of industry and 
education. But it would provide 
machinery for connecting up 
unemployed men in one sec- 
tion with unoccupied jobs in 
another, and to that extent be 
an improvement over the pres- 
ent frantic rush in New York 
to “do something” in a criti- 
cal period. The 500 men in 
Rutgers Square have at least 
brought the whole subject 
squarely before the public. 


LIGHT ON A MEETING OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 


From 300 to 500 men meet nightly in Rutgers Square to listen to speakers and march to the churches for shelter and food. 


The police “census” of unemployed in New York City is 96,000. Earlier guesses have been as high as 300,000. 


No one knows 


the number of homeless, but the Municipal Lodging House and its emergency annexes have taken in as many as 2,000 in one night. 


i 


UNEMPLOYED MANAGE THEIR OWN COMMISSARY 


At Portland, Oregon, an unused revival “tabernacle” was turned over to the 
men out of work. They managed it themselves. 


ROVISION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN BOSTON AND 


IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


From Boston itis reported thatthe over-time, iree of charge, and many vol- 


Free Employment Bureau has been hav- 
ing a daily average of 1,500 applications 
for work and only about 50 jobs. Dis- 
content and protest from labor circles 
culminated in various public meetings 
and demonstrations and finally in the 
presentation of bills to the Legislature. 


On the first day of his term of office 
Mayor Curley was visited by a commit- 
tee asking that the city provide work 
and submitting various suggestions. He 
replied that no public money could be 
used in this way. A bill drawn by 
Morrison I. Swift providing for a state 
farm and factory to supply work for 
the unemployed was given a hearing be- 
fore the legislative committee on social 
welfare. 

A group. of organizations—the Ford 
Hall Town Meeting, the Boston School 
of Social Science and the Fabian Club 
—opened a temporary free food center. 
The plan was not approved by the Asso- 
ciated Charities, but the committee rep- 
resenting the organizations believed that 
through it they could not only relieve 
suffering but discover facts which would 
help toward a scientific solution of the 
problem. 


Restaurant and hotel keepers, bakers, 
grocers, and milk dealers were solicited 
for. food and in most cases responded 
generously. An abandoned café was 
secured for a month. Tables. dishes 
and other fittings were donated or loan- 
ed. Electricians and gas fitters worked 


unteered their services as helpers. 

On March 11 this food center opened 
its doors to a crowd of 195 men. The 
next night the number rose to 475. Tick- 
ets distributed by the committee and at 
the Free Employment Bureau read as 
follows: 


“If you didn’t get that job yester- 
day, be our guest tonight at 7 o’clock 
at 24 Avery Street. A bowl of soup 
and a roll may help you get it to- 
morrow.” 


It is reported that the men served were 
not of the tramp type. As a friendly po- 
liceman exclaimed, “There wasn’t a bum 
in line.” Patience and order prevailed. 


On the fifth night a census was taken 
of the trades represented. Among 428 
men there were 245 laborers, 46 team- 
sters, 16 painters, 13 machinists, 12 car- 
penters and 10 cooks. From 1 to 7 men 
represented each of 45 other trades. 
The list ranged all the way from sailors 
to piano-tuners. 


At Portland, Ore., the unemployed 
have been allowed to occupy a huge 
wooden tabernacle which was built sev- 
eral years ago for a Gypsy Smith re- 
vival. Under self-elected committees 
they have conducted the place them- 
selves, policing it, keeping it clean, so- 
liciting supplies and providing as well 
as they could for their needs. 

In one little section of the enormous 
floor space was a woodyard-where, ac- 


“the city. 
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cording to a recent visitor, a quantity 
of waste lumber left by the builders was 
being cut up. In the kitchen department 
the dinner was being prepared. There 
was a barber shop with two chairs made 
out of box lumber and a barber plying 
his trade without price. At a rough 
easel a sign painter was busy at some 
lettering. In another spot was a cob- 
bler’s shop where two men worked at a 
battered and dilapidated assemblage of 
shoe leather. : 

The tabernacle came into use when 
the problem of sheltering homeless men 
grew too large for the ordinary agen- 
cies to handle. While social obsérvers 
report that Portland has had fewer un- 
employed than San Francisco or Seattle, 
the closing down of many logging camps 
in January threw many jobless men into 
An added factor in causing 
an over supply oi workers is the rosy 
and seductive literature sent out by com- 
mercial bodies and real estate men lur- 
ing settlers to Oregon—sometimes from 
conditions of comparative comfort in 
eastern states. Difficulty in obtaining 
loans, high taxes, heavy expense for im- 
provements and high cost of living have 
all operated to cause heart-breaking in- 
stances of stranded men, often with de- 
pendent families. 

The city was unable to supply ade- 
quate shelter. The Portland Commons 
as early as November, furnished 500 
free lodgings. The Associated Chari- 
ties opened up several rooms in its 
building, and with the co-operation of 
other organizations took steps toward 
the establishment of a municipal lodg- 
ing house. The Oregon Civic League, 
composed of representatives of many 
official and philanthropic bodies, directed 
one of its committees, headed by the 
professor of political economy at Reed 
College, to grapple with the general 
problem as well as the immediate sit- 
uation. 

It was discovered that all of the lodg- 
ing houses were packed. Men whe 
could not afford to pay for a bed were 
ziven chairs in the lobbies. Some were 
sleeping in doorways. An attempt had 
been made to secure the use of the 
tabernacle, but the city commissioners 
had refused on the ground that as they 
merely rented the building and were un- 
able to reach the owners, they feared to 
turn it over to vagrant and irresponsible 
men. With no permission from the 
owners for such use, the city would have 
to stand the loss in case of fire. But 
after agitation by the Civic League the 
authorities permitted the use of the 
tabernacle and appropriated $500 for 
blankets and about $2,000 for kitchen 
and other furnishings. 

It is hoped that the municipal lodging 
house sought by the Associated Chari- 
ties and other organizations will soon 
be established, and that an adequate 
method for handling unemployment will 
be the result of the careful study which 
the Oregon Civic League is making. 


RURAL HOSPITAL ON TEN ACRES OF FERTILE HILLSIDE LAND WHICH WILL BE FARMED TO 
RAISE FOOD FOR THE PATIENTS 


(a4 RAND VIEW,” A RURAL EXPERIMENT IN MEDICAL 
CO-OPERATION—BY WALTER H. BROWN, M. D. 


A: CURRENT NEws item that 
the Grand View Hospital has been open- 
ed at Sellersville, Bucks County, Pa., 
seems of small significance. We are so 
accustomed to reading of new hospitals, 
large and small, that one more or less 
makes little impression on our minds. 
But this particular institution is a new 
kind of hospital, one filled with promise 
for dwellers in rural communities. 

It means that at last the problem of 
tural health is to be attacked by the peo- 
ple who are best qualified to solve this 
important question—organized rural 
physicians. But even the mere estab- 
lishment of a hospital would not mean 
much if it was not part of a very definite 
movement in the evolution of rural medi- 
cine. 

The motive force behind this whole 
movement is the North Penn Clinical 
Society, a non-sectarian medical organi- 
zation composed of country physicians. 
This group of men, originally drawn to- 
gether for purely medical study, found 
after seven years’ contact, that the 
great problem of rural health cannot be 
solved by individuals. There must be 
co-operation. 

The territory in which these men labor 
is a rural district typical of the eastern 
United States. An area of about two 
hundred square miles contains eight 
towns, ranging in population from 500 
to 4,000 people, with a thickly settled 
surrounding agricultural district. The 
principal industry in the towns is the 
manufacture of cigars. The schools are, 
with a few exceptions, of the ordinary 
rural variety. The area is literally dot- 
ted with churches of ten different de- 
nominations. 

True, these towns have both railroads 
and trolleys connecting them with city 
hospitals, from twenty-five to forty 
miles away. The trip can be made in 
ninety minutes. But the more serious 
side of the situation is to be found in 
the outlying rural districts. In the coun- 
try a doctor is too often a last resort. 


Minutes are precious when lives hang in 
the balance. Roads are often poor and 
hills steep. A wild automobile race with 
death to Bethlehem or Philadelphia is 
often better than waiting for a train. 
These are the physical conditions which 
caused the North Penn Clinical Society 
to consider the project of a rural hos- 
pital. 

The professional reasons were many 
and urgent. All the physicians of the 
society found themselves constantly 
thwarted in their efforts to apply modern 
principles to their practice. Ignorance, 
inadequate nursing and lack of proper 
facilities are the main offenders. 

Most of these country people have a 
marked antipathy for the large city hos- 
pital. This is due largely to ignorance, 
but it has justification in present condi- 
tions. Most of them are neither paup- 
ers nor millionaires. They naturally re- 
coil from being treated as paupers, yet 
they cannot meet the unreasonable de- 
mands of the city specialist without seri- 
ous difficulty. Hence, hundreds of cases 
needing hospital care fail to receive it, 
with serious or fatal results. 

The almost entire lack of adequate 
nursing increases the difficulty of the 
situation. The educational institutions 
train men and women only for city serv- 
ice, forgetting the crying need for train- 
ed workers in the rural districts. As a 
consequence, the handling of the sick 
has become an acute problem. Even the 
old “practical nurse” is passing. The 
call of the factory, with its shorter hours 
and better pay has made it impossible, 
in many districts, to secure even these 
unskilled persons. 

Finally, modern medical science de- 
mands for its application to the sick, 
facilities which the individual country 
doctor cannot possibly supply. These 
are some of the important factors in 
the problem of rural health. 

Hence it was that as the experience 
of this group of country doctors grew 
and united, there came a vision of the 


solution of the rural medical problem. 
What the great medical institutions have 
failed to do, the doctors will supply. 
“We will train our own medical leaders 
and our own nurses,” they said. This 
is their declaration of independence. 

So down into their meager pockets 
they went to establish this new kind of 
hospital of which we spoke at the be- 
ginning of this article. By means of 
stock subscriptions, ranging from $50 to 
$500, the money was raised to begin 
this experiment in medical co-operation. - 
With ten acres of fertile ground, in the 
heart of their district, located on a hill 
overlooking one of the most beautiful 
valleys in the eastern United States, 
this modest little institution has all the 
virtues of healing that can come with a 
healthful and beautiful location. After 
adequate provision is made for recrea- 
tion grounds, the remainder of the land 
will be scientifically farmed. This will 
furnish the best of food for the patients 
and will help materially in the support 
of the institution. 

Two departments have been establish- 
ed, hospital and sanatorium. In the 
hospital will be handled all kinds of 
acute medical and surgical cases at a 
cost in keeping with the average abili- 
ties of the community. By means of 
co-operation with local charitable and in- 
dustrial institutions, the deficiency for 
worthy poor patients will be met. While 
in the sanatorium provision will be 
made for that large and increasing num- 
ber of sufferers from chronic diseases 
who cannot be admitted to the general 
hospitals. Here, again, the effort will 
be made to care for the person of mod- 
erate means for whom there is no pro- 
vision made in the scheme of institu- 
tional medicine. 

Two features of the institution are the 
open staff and the training school for 
nurses. Any reputable physician, whe- 
ther a member of the society or not, can 
take his patient to the hospital and treat 
him as his judgment dictates. This is 
the only basis on which a hospital in 
small towns or rural districts could pos- 
sibly be maintained. The open staff is 
in keeping with the ideals of the insti- 
tution. The place has been established 
primarily for the service of the com- 
munity. No one in the whole territory 
will be forced to secure the services of 
any of the doctors specifically interested 
in Grand View. 

The training school for nurses is to 
be one of the most distinctive features 
of the whole movement. To train girls 
for service in the country, to attract to 
this profesion the best of our rural 
young women, to give them the vision 
of real Christian service in a field yet 
untouched in America—these are the 
aims of the schocl. As a practical help 
in the pressing needs of the community, 
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; DUMPING GROUND WHERE CHILDREN PLAY 
More than one hundred Jewish, Hungarian and Italian mothers were present at 
the opening of the Trenton exhibit on children’s diseases, which is now going the 
rounds of the public schools and mothers’ meetings. 


Kindergartners furnished the motive of the exhibit. 


In visiting the homes of 


their children, they found ignorance and carelessness going hand in hand with dis- 


ease and death. 


The exhibit showed graphically how to prevent the common diseases of child- 


hood. One chart showed the number of deaths from various diseases. 


Another 


brought out that measles and whooping cough, lightly regarded by many parents, 


cause more deaths than scarlet fever. 


“Whooping Cough Beach” illustrated a real 


incident—twenty-two children playing in the sand, all of whom contracted whoop- 
ing cough from one child. There were model sick rooms, toys for sick times, 
things that should never go into the mouth, and many other charts. 


after a year’s training these girls will 
be sent out to nurse cases, supervised by 
the hospital. In this way, they can be 
sent at a moderate fee and they will 
carry the lessons of hygiene and sanita- 
tion into the homes. 

Here then is a really new type of in- 
stitution that should be a large factor 
in helping to solve the rural problem. 

But the ideals of these country doctors 
reach out beyond the establishment of 
this hospital. They are planning for a 
time when their whole country-side will 
be given the benefit of all that is best in 
medical science, when their nurses, un- 
derstanding the country people, will 
carry these benefits into every home 
where they are needed, when every com- 
munity will support its own sick poor and 
not shift the duty to the shoulders of 
some city hospital. They feel keenly 
the need of all the earnest efforts that 
are being made to solve the rural prob- 
lem, but they also realize how futile 
many of them will be if some efficient 
means is not found to handle the medical 
side of the problem of better living in 
country-side and town. They believe 
that this means is to be found in co- 

operation such as they have begun at 
Grand View, especially if it is co-ordi- 
nated with the other agencies that are 
working for community uplift. They 
wish this to be their contribution to 
constructive rural sociology. 


ONTREAL MAKING A FAMILY 
COURT—By Bernard Flexner 


A FORCIBLE ARGUMENT in favor 
of broadening the juvenile court comes 
from Montreal. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of that city has presented 
a petition to the government asking sup- 
port for a bill to amend the act estab- 
lishing the juvenile court in order to 
form a second part of the court to be 
known as “the domestic relations part” 
to deal with cases of desertion and non- 
support. 

At present these cases are handled in 
the courts of police magistrates and re- 
corders, and the results have been most 
unsatisfactory. The court’s judgments 
have followed the line of least resist- 
ance, and the judge has done the easy 
thing by sending the husband and father 
to jail. The necessity for the proposed 
amendment, it is urged, arises out of the 
desire to create a tribunal that will deal 
competently with questions involving 
the integrity of the tees, 


“The two questions,” to quote the pe- 
tition, “of juvenile delinquency and of 
desertion and non-support, are so inti- 
mately connected that it is necessary 
that they be dealt with in two parts of 
the same court. The judge of the juve- 
ile court at Montreal should have a co- 
adjutor if this work is added to the 
court. It is consequently suggested that 


an additional judge be named, and thai 
the court be known in future as the Ee 
venile and domestic relations court.” 

Summarizing the arguments in favor 
of the addition to the court, it is insisted 
that special court machinery is required 
to care for the family that is broughl 
into court; that it is utterly impossible 
for a police magistrate to do this “com- 
plicated and sustained follow-up work”; 
that the condition of the family is often 
disclosed for the first time on an inquiry 
into the children’s delinquency in the 
juvenile court and that the family should 
be handled as a unit by the same court— 
that, otherwise, the husband goes to jail, 
lives there at public expense, and the 
wife and children either starve or must 
be supported by the community; that on 
a basis of dollars and cents, quite apart 
from the great benefit of conserving a 
home,-cases should be handled in this 
way. 

The position here taken is sound, and 
the particular jurisdiction sought for the 
court should be attached to it. It would 
seem, however, that the proposal to 
broaden the powers of the court shoul 
not stop with desertion and non-support 
cases, but should encompass as well 
every phase of the family problem in 
court. It is not only an economic waste, 
but a social injustice as well to shunt 
the family from one court to another in 
the process of working out a family 
problem. 


SOCIAL WORK FOR MEN 


The Department for Social Workers 
of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations and the Student Department of 
the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, have issued 
a booklet, Salaried Positions for Men in 
Social Work, which gives in condensed 
yet adequate manner a definite and re- 
liable statement of opportunities in so- 
cial work for men. It describes forty- 
five types of salaried positions, ranging 
from $600 to $15,000 a year, in twenty- 
one lines of social work, such as public 
recreation, organizing charity, housing, 
child labor and municipal research bu- 
reaus. Each movement is described by 
a national leader, who includes a brief 
survey of the kind of work done, of the 
positions open to young men, of the 
minimum and maximum salaries and 
of the desirable personal qualifi- 
cations and training. In each field 
the name and address is given from 
whom further details may be had. Copies 
of the booklet may be had from the In- 
tercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, 38 
West 32d street, or the student depart- 
ment, International Committee, Y. M. C. 
A. 124 East 28th street, New York city. 


WIDOWS’ PENSION LAWS 


The North Dakota Public Library 
Commission at Bismarck, has issued, as 
the fourth bulletin from its legislative 
reference department, a summary 4 
state laws on widows’ pensions and a 
bibliography, compiled by the legislativ: a7 
reference librarian, I. A. Acker. 
laws and references are coca 
through the year 1913. F 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


EMPLOY MENT INSURANCE—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


( ; REAT BRITAIN’S EXPERIMENT IN COMPULSORY UN- 


THE PROBLEM of unemployment 
is nowhere more disquieting than in the 
British Isles. England’s period of su- 
premacy, when her manufactures sup- 
plied cotton cloth and~hardware to the 
world has given way to chronic depres- 
sion, as Germany and the United States 
have penetrated the markets so long re- 
garded as a commercial monopoly. The 
ftecurring business crises, as reflected in 
tuunemployment, indicate a diminishing 
intensity, but the general percentage of 
unemployment, as reported by the trade 
unions records is not diminishing. 

The general average of unemployment 
for 1871-1880 was 3.99 per cent; that 
for 1881-1890, 5.27 per cent; that for 
1891-1900, 4.39 per cent; and that for 
1901-1910, 5.05 per cent. This, in spite 
of the fact that the reporting unions 
represent the pick of the wage-earners. 
In years of industrial depression, the 
mumber of unemployed among trade 
union members doubles this. average. 
The general percentage rose to 11.4 per 
cent in 1879, 10.2 per cent in 1886, 7.5 

er cent in 1893, 6 per cent in 1904, and 

7 per cent in 1909. At such times the 
unemployment among casual laborers 
amounts to a national calamity. The 
distress of the dock-laborers of London 
and Liverpool, for instance, affects the 
whole community. 

Charitable enterprises of every de- 
scription are put under heavy strain 
without doing more than keep the men 
and their families alive, the people are 
demoralized, the diseases engendered by 
under-feeding and over-crowding thrive, 
children are born and bred under -con- 
ditions that entail physical defects and 
mental incapacity, the race standard is 
perceptibly debased. 

In the midst of the unexampled dis- 
tress of 1886, Joseph Chamberlain, then 
president of the Local Government 
Board, proposed that the unemployed 
be treated, not as paupers and “sturdy 
beggars,” but as men who would be glad 
to earn their own living if they could 
find work and wages. In a circular 
addressed to the town councils of the 
realm, he urged that municipal works 
should be undertaken wherever short- 
age in the demand for labor had reach- 
ed serious proportions. In response to 
similar circulars issued by the~ Local 
Government Board in subsequent finan- 
cial crises, the policy of municipal em- 
ployment was thoroughly tested. 

The instructive history of this twenty 
years’ experience is given in the Minor- 
ity Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion. Every form of public enterprise 
was attempted, the building of roads and 
water-works, the grading of parks and 
recreation grounds, potato-growing, 


This is the third of Professor 
Coman’s observations on methods 
of handling unemployment ques- 
tions in Europe. 

Six years ago the employment 
situation in Great Britain was in 
as chaotic a state as it is now in 
the United States, but in 1909 a 
law was enacted establishing labor 
exchanges throughout the country. 

When, in January, 1913, the new 
unemployment insurance scheme 
went into effect, there was in 
operation the machinery for bring- 
ing job and man together. For if 
no effort were made to terminate 
unemployment, the insurance funds 
might not hold out. So well have 


the labor exchanges done their 
work that the end of the first six 
months saw a balance in the funds 
of £1,610,000, although benefits had 
been paid at the rate of £9,100 per 
week.—Ep. 


the draining of swamps, the reforesta- 
tion of waste lands, the construction of 
bulwarks against coast erosion—all with 
the same result. The work cost more 
than under ordinary business conditions 
and was not so well done, the legitimate- 
ly unemployed were seldom effectively 
helped, while tramps and casual labor- 
ers came to regard the town council as 
a permanent resource. The “unemploy- 
ed vote” came to be a menacing fac- 
tor in local politics. 

No other method of dealing with the 
problem was suggested, however, and 
the terrible winter of 1904-5 impelled 
the liberal-unionist government to 
father the unemployed workmen act of 
1905. Artificial employment was still 
to be provided by the municipalities, 
but elaborate precautions were taken to 
restrict the opportunity to “the élite of 
the unemployed.” The necessity of 
providing more normal avenues to em- 
ployment was recognized in the sections 
that directed the establishment of labor 
exchanges as well as distress commit- 
tees in every county and county borough 
of the Kingdom. Systematic migration 
from places where labor was super- 
abundant to places where it was in de- 
mand was suggested. Men of sufficient 
caliber were assisted to go to the British 
colonies, and farm colonies were organ- 
ized for the men who needed training 
and physical betterment. 

The results of this endeavor to deal 
with the problem of unemployment on a 
national scale were disheartening. Emi- 
gration was successful so far as the in- 
dividual families were concerned, but it 


was evident that Great Britain could 
not long afford to send her ablest work- 
men over-sea. Few labor exchanges 
were established, and these served mere- 
ly to register applications and made little 
effort to secure positions. The general 
tendency was to rely upon public works 
as an immediate panacea, and in spite of 
all the limitations prescribed by the law, 
“the élite of the unemployed” were not 
reached. Of the applicants for work 
53 per cent were casual’ laborers and 
40 per cent might be characterized as 
“anderemployed,’—the hangers-on of 
declining trades. Nothing was accom- 
plished in the way of diminishing un- 


‘employment, and the best that can be 


said of the unemployment workmen’s act 
is that it was an expensive but instruc- 
tive demonstration of how not to do it. 

Fortunately not much time was con- 
sumed in following this wrong tack. The 
report of the Poor Law Commission 
published in 1909, reviewed the whole 
situation. Both the Majority and the 
Minority Reports agreed that unem- 
ployment was a new problem for which 
the elaborate mechanism of the poor 
law provided no suitable remedy. The 
majority had a partial solution to pro- 
pose, but the minority of four, with 
whom Mrs. Sidney Webb was an in- 
fluential factor, studied the underlying 
causes of unemployment and presented 
a scheme of reform that promised some- 
thing more than palliation. They 
recommended that such relief work as 
proved necessary should be such as to 
mean the renewal of working energy, 
i. e., industrial training and physical 
development, such as the Hollesley Bay 
farm colony was planned to furnish to 
the men sent there for work. They 
urged that the labor exchanges, which 
had worked admirably in London and 
the three Scotch towns where they had 
been given a fair trial, should be ren- 
dered obligatory, so that a nation-wide 
network of employment bureaus should 
be in constant operation to bring de- 
mand and supply into effective relation. 

The fact that under existing industrial 
conditions there was an actual surplus 
of labor, was definitely recognized and 
the problem of providing the under; 
employed with the means of earning an 
adequate livelihood was frankly met. A 
simple solution was proposed, viz., to 
relieve the over-worked and _ thereby 
provide occupation for the under-em- 
ployed. The age at which boys and girls 
begin work should be raised to fifteen. 
Wage-earners under eighteen should be 
required to spend half of every working 
day in an industrial training school. The 
eight-hour day should be the standard 
wherever the government had the right 
of regulation, as with railway and tram- 
way servants. The mothers of young 
children should be withdrawn from in- 
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dustrial employment, and the “home 
aliment” allowed to those who have no 
other means of support should be suf- 
ficient for suitable maintenance. Fin- 
ally, public employment as far as pos- 
sible should be so adjusted to periods 
of industrial depression as to absorb in 
some measure the men thrown tempor- 
arily out of work. 


For the normal amount of unemploy- 
ment that must always occur under a 
wage-labor system, in spite of all legis- 
lative precautions, the Majority and 
Minority Report recommended assisted 
insurance through the medium of trade 
unions, following the plan that had prov- 
ed successful in Ghent and various 
European cities. An unemployed bene- 
fit to which he had himself contributed 
and which was accorded him under con- 
ditions set by a body of which he was 
a member, would tide a man over the 
difficult days or weeks between jobs, 
without in any way diminishing his self- 
respect or his determination to find work 
at the first possible opportunity. 


The initial step in a comprehensive 
scheme of betterment was taken in the 
law of 1909 which rendered the estab- 
lishment of labor exchanges compulsory 
under the supervision of the Board of 
Trade. A central office in London is the 
controlling authority for the whole King- 
dom. Eight divisional offices at London, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Doncaster, War- 
rington, Cardiff, Glasgow and Dublin 
supervise the local offices. There are 
423 labor exchanges and 1,066 local 
agencies (each directed by the nearest 
labor exchange) so placed that there is 
an employment bureau within five miles 
of every appreciable body of workmen. 
The total staff of this network of offices 
approximates 5,000. The system is ad- 
mirably organized, and the spirit of the 
service is intelligent and devoted, accord- 
ing to the testimony of friends and 
critics alike. The labor exchanges have 
accomplished much, during the four 
years of operation just closed, to bring 
men seeking employment within reach 
of the employers who are seeking labor. 
There is some prejudice against the of- 
ficial bureaus inherited from the days in 
which the labor exchange was closely 
associated with the distress committee. 
As yet few employers turn to the ex- 
change for high-grade labor, and skilled 
artisans dislike to find themselves asso- 
ciated with “unemployables” on the wait- 
ing lists. The prejudice is passing, how- 
ever, and the system of labor exchanges, 
communicating the state of the labor 
market from one industrial center to an- 
other, is already regarded as an indis- 
pensable method of distributing surplus 
labor. 

The adoption of the policy of compul- 
sory and assisted insurance against un- 
employment constitutes so startling a 
departure from the traditional British 
reliance on freedom of choice and indi- 
vidual initiative that a word as to the 
preliminary discussion seems essential. 

Resolutions in favor of the Ghent sys- 
tem of assisted insurance had been 
brought forward in trade union con- 
gresses even before the method had been 
recommended by the Majority and Min- 
ority Reports of the Poor Law Commis- 


_sion, and two valuable discussions of the 


European experience’ were available to 
the interested public. The national in- 
surance act containing provisions - for 
compulsory insurance against sickness, 
and unemployment, was before the House 
of Commons from May to December of 
1911. (Part I of the national insurance 
act deals with sickness insurance and 
Part Il with unemployment insurance.) 
The debate on the double measure wit- 
nessed some remarkable changes of 
front. Prime Minister Asquith had put 
himself on record as opposed to the pol- 
icy of compulsion: 

“You cannot, if you would, set up and 
work here the complicated and irritating 


machinery by which in Germany the nec- 


essary funds for provision against sick- 
ness and old age are extracted from em- 
ployers and employed.” Mr. Masterman, 
another member of the Cabinet, said: 

“Compulsory thrift is no more thrift 
than compulsory religion is religion. . . . 
A contributory scheme is foreign to the 
traditions of this country. You 
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LLOYD GEORGE, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER 
“Lloyd George’s insurance” is the 
working man’s name for the health 
insurance act. 


would be extracting taxes from the poor- 
est class for the benefit of the well-to-do.” 

On the other hand closer students ot 
unemployment insurance, like Winston S. 
Churchill and Sidney Buxton, argued 
for compulsory insurance. “Voluntary 
schemes,” said the secretary of state 
for the Home Department, “have al- 
ways failed because those men most 
likely to be unemployed have resorted 
to them, and consequently there was a 
preponderance of bad risks . . which 
must be fatal to the success of the 
scheme.” (Trade union insurance, it 
should be noted, is voluntary so far as 
the decision of the union is concerned.) 

As to the objection that compulsory in- 
surance might work injustice to the su- 
perior workman by imposing upon him 


*J. G. Gibbon, Unemployment Insurance; 
D. F. Schloss, Insurance against Unemploy- 
ment. 


the risks of the inferior man, Mr. 
Churchill stated that this disadvantage — 
was mitigated in the case of assisted in- 
surance. “It is intended by the state — 
payment to make it just worth while 

for the-superior workman to pool his 

luck with his comrades; it enables the 
insured person to share the advantages © 
and not to share the risks.’ Mr. Lloyd — 
George, chancellor of the exchecquer, — 
lent the force of his powerful personal- © 
ity to the campaign for a measure of in- ~ 
surance against sickness and unemploy- — 
ment and thus a qualified form of com- 
pulsory contribution secured the general 
support of the Liberal Party. 

Part II of the national insurance act 
makes insurance against unemployment — 
obligatory for the workmen and work-— 
women in seven selected trades, viz: 
building, construction of vehicles, ship- 
building, engineering, iron-founding, 
saw-milling and construction of works. — 
These trades were chosen for the initial 
experiment because they were peculiarly 
subject to periods of unemployment and 
yet the wages paid were such as to en- 
able the men to meet insurance premiums. 
The percentage of unemployed in 1909 
for the engineering, ship-building and 
metal trades was 13 per cent, carpenters 
and joiners 11.7 per cent, for wood- 
working and furnishing 7.6 per cent, for 
printing and book-binding 5.6 per cent, 
for all other trades represented in the 
100 principal trade unions, 2.6 per cent. 

The data for a final actuarial estimate 
were confessedly inadequate; but on the 
basis of an annual unemployment vary- 
ing from 4 to 16 per cent, a flat rate of 
62/3 pence a week was determined up- 
on. Of this premium, the employer pays 
2% d. (Scents), the workman pays 
2% d., and the. state adds 12/3 d, 
(31/3 cents), or one-third the total con- 
tribution. 

The collection of the contributions on 
behalf of 2,500,000 men was consigned 
to the Board of Trade to be carried out 
through the mechanism of the labor ex- 
changes. The German method was adopt- 
ed whereby the employer is held re- 
sponsible for requiring an ‘“‘unemploy- 
ment book” from every. insurable em- 
ploye and for placing therein, week by 
week, the five-penny insurance stamp 
which represents the combined contri- 
bution of master and man. The work- 
man’s wages are docked in proportion. 
The law provides that the premium rates 
may be revised at intervals of not less 
than seven years, on condition that the 
combined contribution of employer and 
employed may not exceed seven pence 
per week without Parliamentary sanc- 
tion and that the respective contributions 
may not be unequal. 

To the existing functions of the local 
labor exchange—the registration of the 
unemployed and the endeavor to find 
them suitable employment was now added 
the duty of filing the “unemployment 
books” of the men thrown out of work 
in the locality, registering their appli- 
cations for work, and, in case no suit- 
able work could be provided paying their 
unemployment benefits. Each claim with 
the necessary data is forwarded to the 
divisional office to which the local ex- 
change belongs, and its validity is there 
passed upon by the insurance officer 
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after the employer is given opportunity 
to protest: it. ; 

No workman may secure benefit for 
unemployment due to a trade dispute in 
his shop, to misconduct on his part or 
to his voluntary and unjustified depart- 
ure, nor while he is an inmate of any 
prison, workhouse, or other public in- 
stitution, nor while he is in receipt of 
sickness or disablement benefit under 
Part I of the act. On the other hand, 
the workman is not obliged to accept 
employment in a shop where the men 
are on strike, nor must he take work at 
lower wages or. under conditions infer- 
ior to those which he has habitually ob- 
tained or to the standard maintained by 
the trade union in that district. 

Benefit is paid at the rate of 7s per 
week up to a maximum of fifteen weeks 
in any twelve months. No man may 

raw more than at the rate of one week’s 
benefit for five weeks’ contribution. To 
obviate hardship in the case of the older 
men, every employe already at work in 
an insured trade before the initiation of 
unemployed insurance was credited with 
twenty-five weeks’ premium, 7..¢., with 
five weeks’ benefit. 

The law invites the co-operation of 
trade unions organized in the insured 
trades by permitting associations which 
pay unemployment benefits to their mem- 
bers to recover from the unemployment 
fund the amounts which the members 
could have drawn under the limitations 
of the act. Voluntary insurance on the 
part of any association outside the com- 
pulsorily insured trades is encouraged by 
the offer of the government to refund 
one-sixth of all such benefits not exceed- 
ing 12s per week, from a special appro- 
priation,—an arrangement modeled upon 
the Ghent system as adopted at Strass- 
burg. A considerable number of trade 
unions have been stimulated to the pay- 
ment of unemployed benefits by this of- 
fer, although the ratio of refund to 
original benefit is less than under the 
Ghent system as carried on in Belgium, 
Holland, France, Denmark or Norway. 

The compulsorily insured associations 
may participate in this state subvention 
in respect to benefits paid their mem- 
bers in excess of the required 7s per 
week. For example, a carpenters’ union 
paying a weekly benefit of 12s to its un- 
employed members may recover 7s un- 
der Section 105 of the act and one-sixth 
of the excess or 10d under Section 106. 
Registration at a labor exchange is not 
required of unions voluntarily insured. 

Other provisions of this well-thought- 
out piece of legislation are intended to 
reduce the amount of unemployment by 
decasualizing labor. For example, the 
premium rate is higher in case a man is 
employed for less than a week; two 
pence from both master and man for 
two days’ employment, and a penny each 
for one day or less. On the other hand, 
the employer may claim a refund of one- 
third of the contributions he has made 
for each man kept continously employed 
during at least forty-five weeks of any 
one year. In the case of large estab- 
lishments this refund becomes a consid- 
erable item. 

Registration under the unemployed 
workmen’s insurance act began on July 
15, 1912, and payment of benefits on 


a 


January 15, 1913. The total number of 
unemployment books issued during the 
first year’s operation was- 2,508,939 for 
the compulsorily insured trades (about 
10,000 of these to women and girls and 
100,000 to boys), and 172 trade unions, 
with a membership of 376,041, made ar- 
rangements to claim the state subven- 
tion for voluntary insurance. 

In the compulsorily insured trades, 21 
trade unions, with a membership of 86,- 
000, have begun to make provision for 
unemployment benefit, which had _ not 
contemplated doing so before the pass- 
ing of the act. 

The number of persons insured under 
the voluntary and compulsory provisions 
of the act in January, 1914, is little less 
than 3,000,000, or fully one-fifth of the 
total number of wage-earners in the 
United Kingdom. 

Unemployment insurance is no pan- 
acea for the low-paid laborers of the 
fields and the coal-mines or for the cas- 
ual laborers of the docks and _ ware- 
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houses. Ben Tillett, for example, takes 
a pessimistic view of the possibilities of 
such a remedy for the woes of the dock- 
laborers unless the state subsidy bears a 
much more generous ratio to the con- 
tributions of the men, and other leaders 
of the unskilled trades agree with this 
opinion. 

The General Workers’ Union, like the 
Unskilled Laborers’ Union of Denmark, 
has thrived under the national insurance 
act. The membership has grown from 
20,000 to 100,000 in the past year and 
the organizers expect soon to reach the 
200,000 mark. The organizers attribute 
part of this phenomenal increase to the 
national insurance act. Neither can in- 
surance cope with the surprisingly large 
proportion of unemployment discovered 
among “young persons.” Indeed, boys 
under eighteen are excluded from bene- 
fit. Vocational guidance and industrial 
training are the only adequate remedies, 
and some steps are being taken by the 
Board of Trade in the way of provid- 


ing special direction of juvenile em- 
ployes. 

During the six months following Jan- 
uary 15, 1913, payments on account of 
unemployed benefits to the number of 
774,494 were made by the labor ex- 
changes and authorized unions, amount- 
ing to £236,458, 7. e., the claim allowed 
averaged £9,100 per week. Since the 
contributions of employers, men and 
state combined, were coming in at the 
rate of from £43,000 to £44,000 a week, 
there was, at the end of the first six 
months’ operation, an unexpended bal- 
ance of £1,610,000, after 10 per cent 
of the revenue had been deducted to 
meet the expenses of administration, a 
most satisfactory outcome. 

The number of old-age pensioners for 
England and Wales during 1912 was 
642,524, less than the number of unem- 
ployed beneficiaries of unemployed _in- 
surance, but the payments on this ac- 
count amounted to £7,948,016. 

It must be remembered that 1913, 
the initial year of unemployment bene- 
fits, was a period of extraordinary pros- 
perity for English trade, and that the 
percentage of unemployment was con- 
sequently unusually low—lower, indeed, 
than had been recorded by the trade 
unions for twenty years previous. No 
serious strain, therefore, has yet been im- 
posed upon the unemployment fund. The 
next financial depression will determine 
whether the rate of premium must be 
raised and the ratio of the state con- 
tribution increased in order to guaran- 
tee the continiious payment of benefits 
and whether it may not be necessary to 
resort to some of the preventive meas- 
ures recommended by the Minority Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commission. 

On the other hand, the strain on the 
resources of the labor exchanges has 
been very great, and it is most fortunate 
that three years ’experience had brought 
that elaborate mechanism to a high de- 
gree of efficiency. 

The working force proved adequate to 
the test, and the insuring of two and a 
half million men against unemployment 
has been accomplished with a minimum 
of friction. With English reticence W. 
H. Beveridge, director of labor ex- 
changes, contents himself with the mod- 
est statement that “compulsory state in- 
surance against unemployment in 
scheduled trades appears to be admin- 
istratively practicable. No insoluble dif- 
ficulties have presented themselves as 
regards the definition and the test of 
unemployment. Some sort of demarca- 
tion of the insured trades has been ef- 
fected.” 

The burden of work imposed upon the 
employers and trade unions co-operat- 
ing with the labor exchanges under the 
insurance act was also very heavy. 
Large business firms had to add two or 
three clerks to their office staff, and the 
secretaries of the thousands of union 
offices were fairly swamped under the 
unfamiliar forms and figures. The pol- 
icy of the Board of Trade is to encour- 
age the keeping of “unemployment 
books” and “vacant books” at the labor 
exchanges, so that one source of com- 


"National Insurance Act at Work, The 
Crusade, February, 1913. 
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plaint of extra labor may be obviated. 

Overt’ opposition to unemployment in- 
surance on the part of the employers and 
men concerned has thus far been sur- 
prisingly slight—far less, indeed, than 
to the sickness insurance prescribed un- 
der the same act. Several of the trade 
unions had long been accustomed to pay 
unemployed benefit, and their members 
were accustomed to this form of fore- 
sight. The business firms involved were, 
moreover large-scale employers for the 
most part, who could add this item to 
the cost of production without jeopardiz- 
ing profits. Under health insurance, on 
the contrary, thousands of small em- 
ployers and hundreds of thousands of 
housewives were affected, and they bit- 
terly resent the tax upon their pocket- 
books. 

The general public has not yet the 
data on which to formulate any consen- 
sus of opinion, but the testimony of 
trade union leaders is quite clear on 
certain points. The younger men, who 
are apt to be Socialists, protest that the 
workmen should make no contribution 
to insurance against unemployment, but 
that the state should pay the benefits 
out of taxes on property. They demand 
that the requirement should be made 
universal and non-contributory, at least 
so far as the men whose wage is less 
than twenty shillings a week are con- 
cerned. 


Some of the old trade unionists, on 
the other hand, think the regulations of 
the national insurance act inferior to the 
former union methods. The pooling of 
the unequal risks of different trades ap- 
pears to them bad insurance. Groups 
of workers subject to frequent unem- 
ployment become parasites upon the low- 
risk trades. In requiring a flat rate of 
every type of risk the principle of mu- 
tuality is stretched too far. The well- 
paid workman could afford a larger con- 
tribution while the low-paid man cannot 
give so much. The dock-laborers, for 
example, pay a union due of three pence 
a week which must cover strike benefit. 
sick benefit, etc., and which cannot cover 
the risk of unemployment in their highly 
uncertain occupation. Moreover, the 
legislative benefit of seven shillings a 
week is regarded as insufficient and the 
limitation of payment to fifteen weeks in 
any one year and to one week of benefit 


for five weeks of contribution is deemed 
unnecessarily severe. The trade union 
regulations were more liberal because 
the accumulation of a reseve fund was 
not considered essential. 

The men complain that the delays in- 
volved in getting claims approved by 
the divisional offices is often a serious 
hardship and that the reference of every 
claim to the employer for verification 
often works injustice where the master 
or his foreman are hostile to the indi- 
vidual in question. In such case the 
union officials would sustain the man’s 
right to aid. 

The severest critics of the law con- 
cede, however, that the provision that 
the unemployed need not accept a job 
rendered vacant by a strike or offering 
lower wages or inferior conditions to 
those established by his trade union, is 
faithfully observed by the officials of the 
labor exchanges and that the general 
effect is a better maintenance of the 
union rates than when men were forced 
by starvation to accept a competitive 
wage. 

The fact that in February, 1914, 337 
trade unions with a membership of 
1,164,000, had complied with the act, and 
that more than half of these were for 
voluntary insurance, indicates the fav- 
orable attitude of the labor men. 

The employers consulted have treated 
the unemployment premium as an estab- 
lishment charge which could easily be 
borne in a prosperous year. The smaller 
firms may well have felt the pinch of an 
annual assessment of 10s 5d ($2.50) 
per man employed, but they have made 
no organized protest. It is pretty gen- 
erally recognized that the new tax on 
industry is likely to be a permanent one. 

I. W. Chubb, English editor of the 
American Machinist states the funda- 
mental argument. “If a reserve of labor 
is really necessary for a given industry 
: then—that reserve should be 
supported by the whole of that industry, 
and not merely by the workmen. In 
short, each industry should be self-sup- 
porting, as completely as possible.” 

Employers and employed are given a 
share in the management of the ex- 
changes. They are represented, equally 
with the workmen, on the courts of ref- 
erees, but in case the insurance officer 
disagrees the decision may be appealed 


to the umpire. The employers’ federa- 
tion urges its members to report ad- 
versely wherever unemployment is due 
to misconduct or to any other disqual- 
ifying reason, in order to reduce by so 
much the charges upon the fund; but 
not more than one in six of the em- 
ployers consulted takes the trouble to 
fill out the unemployment blank and re- 
turn it to the exchange. 

Well-informed critics of the compul- 
sory insurance measure such as I. G. 
Gibbon and W. H. Bailward, chairman 
of the Bethnal Green Board of Guar- 
dians, distrust the policy of compulsory 
insurance as alien to British traditions - 
and likely to demoralize the men con- 
cerned. 

“Compulsion must profoundly affect 
the character of the people,” says Bail- 
ward, “rich and poor, employers and em- 
ployed, for good or ill. The real ques- 
tion is, how, in the long run, will it 
affect habits of industry and self-reli- 
ance? How will it affect the sentiments 
of good will and fraternity amongst all 
classes ? If, as many fear will 
be the case, it tends to breed ill will, if 
it tends to impair personal initiative and 
responsibility and to foster idleness, ma- 
lingering and deception, then, though it 
may for the moment force a number of 
people into statutory insurance who have 
not been insured before, yet it is bound 
ultimately, by lowering the character of 
the people, to produce disasters far worse 
than any which we have now to bear.” 

It is quite too early to judge as to the 
effect upon national character of this 
experiment in “help for self-help”; but 
as to malingering, and falsification, only 
forty-seven cases were reported among 
the 415,788 claims that came before the 
divisional offices during the first six 
months’ operation. The criticism that 
insurance cannot relieve the low-paid 
men,and the under-employed and that 
work is a better panacea than benefits, 
would hardly be disputed by the most 
ardent champions of the scheme, but the 
same statement would hold of voluntary 
insurance on the Ghent plan. The 
authors of the national insurance act 
did not expect that insurance would 
meet the whole need and they relied 
rather upon the work of the employment 
bureaus ‘and projects for industrial 
training. 

Experts are agreed that unemployment 
should be regarded as a disease of the 
present industrial order which must be 
combatted at every point. It is not 
etfough to provide relief for the ailing. 
We must inaugurate measures of pre- 
vention in the endeavor to abolish the 
evil, just as a board of health combats 
contagion or a school board combats 
ignorance. “Fifty years hence,” says the 
Minority Poor Law Report, “we shall 
be looking back with amazement at the 
helpless and ignoran't acquiescence of the 
governing classes in the con- 
stant debasement of character and 
physique, not to mention the perpetual 
draining away of the nation’s wealth. 
that idleness combined with starvation 
plainly causes.” 


*Bailward, Some Impressions of the First 
Six Months’ Working of Compulsory Insur- 
ance against Unemployment in England. 
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Bio's MUSIC TO THE PEOPLE OF CHICAGO—BY 


Music wiTHIn the reach of all 
—this is a slogan which has been given 
a meaning in the life of Chicago during 
the past year such as it never had before. 
Through the efforts of the Civic Music 
Association, enlisting the co-operation of 
many of the city’s best musicians, more 
than sixty popular concerts have been 
given, including series at five park rec- 
reation centers; the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra has been encouraged to give 
a series of three concerts at low prices; 
and an impetus has been given the move- 
ment which makes bright the prospect 
for the year ahead. 

The association grew out of a meeting 
appropriately held in Orchestra Hall, the 
home of Chicago’s greatest musical or- 
ganization, and was attended by several 
hundred people, among them Frederick 
A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, members of the var- 
ious park commissions, a representative 
of the mayor, Rabbi Hirsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, George Hamlin, and 
other prominent ‘musicians and repre- 
sentatives of musical organizations. All 
of these have since become connected 
with the association officially, or are co- 
operating with it. 

This launching of the organization had 
been planned by the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, after being first suggested by Mrs. 
George B. Carpenter. The club had for 
two years conducted very successfully 
ten-cent Sunday afternoon concerts in 
the Art‘ Institute. Another inspiration 
of the movement came from the work 
and ideas of Joseph Hallinan, director of 
Sherman Park, one of thé city’s largest 
playgrounds. Other playgrounds and 
certain settlements and churches had 
also shown that the capacity to appre- 
ciate good music is readily developed. 

From the beginning the association de- 
sired to provide good music in less fa- 
vored sections of the city where the tri- 
vial unlovely song and dance music of 
commercialized entertainments held full 
sway. An earnest young musician, 
Frances F. Brundage, was secured as su- 
perintendent, and last summer was spent 
in making surveys of the playgrounds 
and their neighborhoods. These play- 
grounds with their field houses, which 
have halls holding from three to six hun- 
dred people, furnish facilities of unique 
value. They are practically people’s 
club houses with none of the prejudicial 
associations which one group or another 
might connect with saloon, Masonic or 
church halls. Another advantage is that 
the park activities draw attendance to 
the concerts and the concerts similarly 
bring people to the other park activities. 

The co-operation offered by leading 
musicians and musical groups was even 


greater than could be utilized by the as- 
sociation during its first season with lim- 
ited means and facilities. 


The first concerts were given in field 
houses by such organizations as the Glee 
Club of the Association of Commerce, 
an orchestra from the employes of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, and 
other musical groups from like bodies. 
At first some of the halls were not filled, 
but the attendance grew rapidly as 
knowledge of the concerts spread. At 
one given by the Paulist Choir in an 
Irish-Polish district on Halsted street, 
hundreds of people were turned away. 
From three playgrounds requests have 
come for choral or orchestral con- 
ductors. At one playground a branch of 
the association was formed which has 
paid the expenses of a series of eight 
concerts. 

It is hoped that local committees may 
be organized at recreation centers to co- 
operate, that neighborhood choral and 
orchestral clubs may be formed, that 
opportunity may be given for lecture re- 
citals, initial appearances of young ar- 
tists, production of works of resident 
composers and all distinctively American 
music, and that annual musical festivals 
may be held to bring together the local 
groups. It is further planned to extend 
the work from the playgrounds to the 
halls in public school buildings, twenty- 
five of which are now open as social 
centers. 

The amount of work is dependent up- 
on the financial support of the associa- 
tion. A wide membership with dues at 


$2 a year is sought to assure general 
Park commissioners are 


civic interest. 


paying the expenses of printing tickets, 
advertising the concerts and constructing 
graded seats for choruses. In time, 
concerts may be partially paid for by 
neighborhood branches of the associa- 
tion with membership at ten to twenty- 
five cents. Admission fees cannot be 
charged for concerts in the field houses, 
owing to park regulations. 

The first of the three popular concerts 
arranged by the Chicago Symphony Or¢ 
chestra at the suggestion of the associa- 
tion and the City Club was given on 
February 26, tickets at 15 to 75 cents 
being sold at stores, settlement houses 
and other institutions in outlying dis- 
tricts, the down town sale not being open 
until four days preceding the concert. 
The first concert drew a capacity house, 
and enthusiasm rarely heard at the reg- 
ular programs. If equal success at- 
tends the two remaining concerts, a ser- 
ies for next season is assured. 

The president of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation is* Mrs. George B. Carpenter, 
who has long been identified with musi- 
cal movements. Mrs. Amalie Hofer Je- 
rome, head resident of Fellowship House, 
is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; Charles L. Allen, who assisted in 
organizing the Amateur Musical Club, 
is secretary, and John F. Smulski, long a 
member of the West Park Board, is 
treasurer. Among the directors are Har- 
old F. McCormick, president of the 
Grand Opera Association; E. B. De- 
Groot, secretary of the Playground Asso- 
ciation; Charles H. Wacker, president of 
the Chicago Plan Commission. 

The association has the co-operation 
of the Association of Commerce, 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of schools, and many other prominent 
persons. Inquiries already received 
from other cities about the work of the 
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POPULAR CONCERT IN A CHICAGO PACKINGTOWN NEIGHBORHOOD 


One of a series given by the Civic Music Association in the Field House of Sherman 


Park. This is one of the most beautiful of the recreation center halls. 


tray scenes from Chicago history. 


The frescoes por- 
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association indicate that there has been 
an instant and widespread recognition 
of the movement. 

We cannot but think, with a great 
deal of concern and with some humil- 
iation, of the effect which America has 
on some of the best capacities of the 
foreigners who come to us. They come 
singing folk-songs, national songs, and 
snatches from their operas. We drown 
these beautiful melodies with the tawdry 
rags and popular songs of the saloon, the 
dance hall and cheap theater. 

That is a dark picture. A bright one 
was vividly painted to the writer by Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, who is devoting 
herself to the interest which aroused her 
late husband’s greatest enthusiasm, the 
development and democratization of 
music in America. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the Peterboro pageant is well 
known throughout this country, and yet 


as Mrs. MacDowell pointed out, the peo- 
ple who worked so hard and who so ar- 
tistically rendered the music and dances 
and dramatic action, were the townsfolk 
and laborers of a small New England 
village. With the achievement of this 
pageant in mind, Mrs. MacDowell, after 
a visit to the Chicago playgrounds in 
the immigrant districts, was enthusiastic 
over what might be done with the co- 
operation of the Bohemians, Germans, 
Scandinavians, Italians, Poles and other 
art-loving nationalities. 

In almost all towns and cities there 
are free public libraries. In a growing 
number there are institutes in which 
painting and sculpture are exhibited 
without charge; and do we not see, here 
and there, the beginnings of a movement 
to present good music, either without 
charge, or at a cost So small as.to place 
it within reach of all? 


RENTS?—BY BERNARD J. NEWMAN, 


D: HOUSING IMPROVEMENTS FORCE INCREASED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING COMMISSION 


Homer OWNERSHIP in the United 
States is decreasing. This is largely 
due to the growth in the number of 
tenant farmers. With the exception of 
the farming classes home ownership is 
increasing. But this increase may be 
only in name since the percentage of 
homes mortgaged has grown. steadily 
greater since 1890. Owing largely to 
the spread of Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, the mortgage holder is slowly 
supplanting the landlord. There were, 
according to the census, 10,697,895 rent- 
ed homes in the United States in 1910. 
Problems concerned with the renting 
of a house are thus of considerable im- 
portance to approximately 50,000,000 
tenants, allowing five to a home. 

To the vast majority of tenants the 
important question seems to be the 
amount of rent. Few consider what the 
rent purchases, contenting themselves 
with the external appearance of the 
house, its location, the number of rooms 
and how they are papered. Even some 
of these factors have little weight with 
many tenants, if only the rent is low. 
This feeling is so strong that the tenant 
will often bear with all sorts of incon- 
veniences and disrepair, grumbling at 
times to the agent, but rarely asserting 
his right to have the house kept in good 
condition. He will put up with leaky 
roofs, damp walls, wet cellars, or any 


- one of a dozen other defects without 


protest. He fears that if he does pro- 
test, he will be told to move or else, 
insisting on having improvements made, 
his rent will be increased. 

Few tenants regard rent from the 
right point of view. They estimate the 
amount charged as high or low accord- 
ing to their incomes and not according 
to what it purchases in conveniences 
that are conducive to health and com- 
fort. A man may pay only $10 a month 
for four rooms and yet his dwelling- 
place may actually cost him more than 
that of some one else who spends $12 
for the same number of rooms. 

The first may get a dwelling with 
poor drainage and an inadequate water 
supply, while the second may secure a 
house having good drainage and ample 


water supply and a bathroom as well. 

The second pays the smaller rent al- 
though in dollars it seems larger. 

In reality the extra amount is a health 
and comfort insurance as well as an 
economic saving. It buys the things 
that help to ward off sickness, to keep 
the body strong and the mind alert. It 
helps to save doctors’ and druggists’ bills 
and to produce greater working efficiency 
in both husband and wife. Actual rent, 
therefore, should be figured not merely 
through comparing dollar spent with 
dollar earned, but also through making 
the dollar spent afford protection 
against sickness and pain and other and 
greater losses. 

What is the effect of improvements 
upon rents? It is true that in many 
cases when a landlord has been required 
to make improvements rents do go up, 
but it is not always true, and it is seldom 
true unless there are a number of other 
factors at work helping to produce this 
result. It is the popular opinion, how- 
ever, that rents increase with improve- 
ments. People recall from personal ex- 
perience cases which bear out this opin- 
ion. These few cases, perhaps impress- 
ed upon their minds by a sense of in- 
justice, lead them to conclude that im- 
provements are usually followed by high- 
er rents. That this conclusion is wrong 
is indicated by a study of the effect of 
improvements upon rents made by the 
Philadelphia Housing Commission. 

For two years the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Commission has been active in forc- 
ing the repair of defective properties. 
Some of the repairs were structural in 
character. Weak walls were strength- 
ened or fire escapes were required. 
Others were of a sanitary nature, call- 
ing perhaps for the cleaning, filling and 
abandoning of yard vaults and the in- 
stallation of water closets. Many were 
less expensive, consisting only of the 
laying of pipes and the placing of fix- 
tures for additional water, or the repair 
of defective plumbing and leaky roofs. 

The average rent was $12, although 
the extremes ranged from $6 to $50 
per month. The average cost of the 
forced improvements amounted to about 
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six months’ rent. In some of the smaller 
properties where assessments were 
levied for street improvements at the 
same time the total cost to the owner 
absorbed a full years’ return. In other 
cases where the houses were let -for 
from $30 to $50 per month the cost of 
the changes averaged $100 per house. 
As the houses were improved upon the 
complaint of the commission, it was pos- 
sible for the inspectors to get accurate 
data covering the rents paid before and 
after the changes were made. 

In all, 1,540 house records were se- 
cured. For 1,396 houses the rents did 
not change. For 126 the increases var- 
ied from 50 cents to $1. In each of 
eighteen cases there was a decrease of 
$1 a month. The study thus showed 
that only 8.18 per cent of the houses 
had higher rents after improvements 
were made; while 1.17 per cent had lower 
and’ 90.65 per cent remained unchanged. 

It would be wrong to suppose that 
forced improvements did not affect rents 
at all, for the study shows a wide differ- 
ence in the percentage of increase be- 
tween properties in old and new areas. 
Information for 1,238 houses was ob- 
tained by block canvass. Of these, 503 
were in the new area and 735 were in 
the old, yet the percentage of increase 
for the former was 16.3 per cent while 
for the latter it was only 5.8 per cent. 
In the older area also, the percentage of 
decreased rentals following improve- 
ments was 1.9 per cent as contrasted 
with a trifle over one half of 1 per cent 
in the newer area. 

The investigation indicates that defi- 
nite factors operate to control rents and 
serve to check their increase. Principal 
among these are: First, the tendency of 
a neighborhood to work toward its max- 
imum rental, which does not easily 
change after having been reached; and 
second, the supply of and demand for 
houses. The older a neighborhood is, 
the stronger is the likelihood that it has 
reached its maximum rental condition 
and that this rental will remain station- 
ary even after improvements unless the 
number of occupants per house becomes 
greater. The foregoing figures would 
seem to indicate this. 

Moreover, the majority of houses in 
our cities are held as investments or 
for speculation. Few are privately 
owned. This creates a large competing 
class among tenants but it also creates 
a large competing class among owners. 
When the supply of houses exceeds the 
demand, as it does in Philadelphia by 
over 20,000 houses, the competition 
among tenants is reduced while that 
among owners for tenants is increased. 
Under such a condition the tenant, to 
the extent that he is willing to move 
when dissatisfied, controls the situation. 


PUT THE PUPIL ON THE BOARD 

The superintendent was examining the 
school. ; 

“Who wrote Hamlet?” he asked. 

A very frightened little boy rose to 
his feet and said: “Please, sir, I didn’t.” 

The superintendent was telling one of 
the members of the school board. 

“Haw! Haw!” said he, “I bet the little 
rascal did it all the time.”’—WNational 
Monthly. 
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THE LIFE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


By Sir Edward Cook. Macmillan Co. 
Vol. I 507 pp., Vol. II 510 pp. Price 
$7.50 per set; by mail of Tur Survey. 
$7.84. 
' In aspiration and the 
struggle to harmonize 
her thought and ac- 
tion, Florence Night- 
ingale’s young woman- 
hood was as modern 
as the Revolt of the 
Young Rich. 

The core of her ex- 
perience in the Crimea 
was intense activity as 
an administrative and 
sanitary reformer, not 

the service of the “ministering angel” of 
the legend. 

The uses to which she put that ex- 
perience,—her brief inhabitation of 
reality,—gave her fifty years of inces- 
sant work, parallel in purpose (un- 
paralleled in persistence) to the years 
social workers devote to state legislatures 
and city administrations. 

Her methods of work anticipated the 
latest School for Public Service and Re- 
search. She felt her facts (the death of 
9,000 soldiers from neglect, not neces- 
sity), tabulated causes, devised graphic 
forms for the statistics she collected with 
passion, and created publicity for reports 
which she never expected to be self-ex- 
ecuting. 

Miss Nightingale worked in silence 
and behind the scenes, in continuous 
communication with the War and India 
Offices, acting as the solicitor who fur- 
nishes instructions on the case, to states- 
men in the public eye. 

_ “Nobody knows how many lives are 
saved by your nurses in hospitals; how 
many thousand soldiers who would have 
fallen victims to bad air, bad water, bad 
drainage and ventilation are now alive 
owing to your forethought and diligence; 
how many natives of India have been 
preserved from famine and oppression 
and the load of debt by a sick lady who 
can scarcely leave her bed. The world 
does not know all this or think about it,” 
wrote Dr. Jowett to Miss Nightingale 
in 1879, a few months before her six- 
tieth birthday. “You are a myth in 
your lifetime.” 

John Stuart Mill, with whom as with 
Jowett, she shared intimate counsel, 
urged her to work in a direct and open 
manner rather than by moving hidden 
springs. She agreed that women’s po- 
litical power should be “direct and open,” 
but answered for herself that she “could 
work better off the stage than on it.” 
At “that jargon about inspiration com- 
ing from ‘woman’” she laughed. “My 
part of administration has been the re- 
verse,—dogged work.” 


Biography of 
Florence 
Nightingale 
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Much of Miss Nightingale’s influence 
was due to the fact that men who saw 
her first as a matter of affairs became 
her friends. In large measure her work 
was dependent on “temples of friendship” 
with political administrators, as in the 
case of her “dear Master,” Sidney Her- 
bert, and her hero, Sir John Lawrence, 
the first of five viceroys to wait upon 
her before their departure for India. 

Mr. Herbert, with whom she initiated 
her reforms for the welfare of the Brit- 
ish soldier, completely satisfied her idea 
of a friend as “one who will and can 
join you in a work the sole purpose of 
which is to serve God.” Such a friend 
and fellow worker was Arthur Clough, 
who devoted more strength than he could 
well afford to fetch and carry for her 
as secretary of the Nightingale Fund 
which established at St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital the first modern training school for 
nurses. 

Of Miss Nightingale’s achievements as 
a central department relating to nursing 
and hospitals in war and peace, the world 
already knows more than of her other 
relationships. But there is much on 
nursing and the dark years of the Crim- 
ean War which will be read with fresh 
and rapid interest in the pages of Sir 
Edward Cook’s admirable life. 

In addition there is revelation on reve- 
lation of the industry and mental grasp, 
the physical weakness and strength of 
will of the public servant for whom the 
Kingdom of Heaven externally meant 
“airy hospitals, more scientific nursing, 
brighter barracks, cleaner homes and 
better laid drains.” 

There is equal revelation of the ser- 
vant of God for whom mysticism was 
“merely a hard word for the Kingdom 
of Heaven within.” 

The bibliography and index appended 
to the life are of exceptional value. 

BELLE SHERWIN. 


WARDS OF THE STATE 

By Tighe Hopkins. Little, Brown & 

Co. 340 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of 

Tue Survey $3.16. 

Wards of the State 
is one of the most 
interesting prison 
books recently eman- 
ating from England. 
The author is not a 
trained _penologist; 
he sees things from 
the “outside.” He 
has been a wide read- 
er and a clear “see- 
tjer’ of things, and 

his book is particu- 
larly adapted to the general reader who 
wants to haye an intelligent view of 
English prison methods. 


An English 
. Writer on 
Prisons 


Mr. Hopkins gives much in quotations 
and in the opinions of other people; 
necessarily, because his prison visiting 
has been limited. But for all that he 
has sound views. The book would not 
rank as authoritative, in its statements 
of English or Scotch prison conditions, 
with the recent publications of Dr. 
Quinton for England and Dr. Devon 
for Scotland. But - Mr. Hopkins is 
good co-ordinate reading. Pity it is, 
that our American observers are not 
publishing more well-digested books on 
American prisons and methods. We 
have altogether too many magazine and 
newspaper “‘stories” like those of Haw- 
thorne. 

After an introductory chapter on so- 
ciety’s crime against the criminal, Mr. 
Hopkins describes the characteristics of 
penal servitude, prison labor, the Bor- 
stal system, the use of the library, and 
then turns to modern methods of iden- 
tification and criminal-catching. Part 
III is an interesting discussion of the 
futility of flogging, the inequality of 
sentences, and the general thesis that 
imprisonment is a failure. Of course, 
the most modern trend in England is 
toward the working out of a sane in- 
determinate sentence, the increased use 
of probation, more association of pris- 
oners, the development of parole and of 
discharged prisoners’ aid societies, and 
the permanent custodial treatment of 
recidivists. Mr. Hopkins tells very in- 
terestingly of these developments. 


O. F. Lewis. 


CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION 


By Gustav Aschaffenburg. Little, 
Brown & Co. 331 pp. Price $4.00; by 
mail of THE Survey $4.18. 

Crime and Its Re- 
pression is a splen- 


Aneie catia did text book of 
Tovvion methods, and a statis- ; 
Giins tical delight. Dr. 

Aschaffenburg first 


published Das Ver- 
brechen und Seine 
Bekaempfung in 
1903; the present 
edition has been re- 
vised, and is render- 
ed into excellent 
English by Mr. Albrecht. The book is 
lucid, dispassionate, and exceptionally 
interesting throughout. 

The author knows the weaknesses of 
present-day statistics, and draws his 
conclusions conservatively. He is a 
modern, in that he is an adherent of 
neither the classical nor the positive 
school; is looking constantly for better 
light upon a complicated problem; and,’ 
recognizing that “society is responsible 
to the criminal, and the criminal to so- 
ciety,” sees clearly that “the means 
hitherto employed in combatting crim- 
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inality have proved to be ineffective.” 

The last sentence of his book is the 
keynote. “Only dispassionate consider- 
ation, that views impartially the phen- 
omena that we call crimes, which ob- 
serves first, and then concludes—in a 
word, the natural scientific method—can 
smooth the way that leads to a knowl- 
edge of crime and of criminals.” So 
his book divides itself logically into 
three parts: The social causes of 
crime; the individual causes of crime; 
and the summary of present conditions, 
treatment, and a forecast of what should 
be done. 

He adheres to _ statistical methods 
without making of figures a fetish. As 
a method, Crime and Its Repression is 
admirable. His long experience as 
clinician, physician in an institution for 
the insane, professor in a German Uni- 
versity, has made him especially compe- 
tent to produce a book that is distinct- 
ly valuable in America as_ well as 
Europe. 

The third section of the book presents 
perhaps the best short summary of the 
treatment of the criminal that could be 
recommended. Though based on Ger- 
man facts and experiences, it sounds 
mainly like a carefully prepared review 
of our American crime conditions, 
treatment, and a forecast of a compre- 
hensive constructive program for the 
next twenty years. Little is lacking, 
but much is condensed. American 
students and “doers” should have this 
book, not only in their libraries, but in 
their hands. 

The American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology continues to jus- 
tify its existence, in publishing such 
translations of standard works of other 
tongues. We have little current need of 
the spoken languages, but we are barred 
from much that is most valuable in 
modern theory and practice unless we 
can command the literature of Germany, 
Italy, and France. 

O. F. Lewis, 


PRINCIPLES OF CHARACTER BUILDING 


By Arthur Holmes. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 336 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.35. 


One who has read 
the earlier book by 
Dr. Holmes on the 
Conservation of the 
Child is prepared to 
find unusual excel- 
lence in this book. 
Such excellence it 
has together with one 
rather exasperating 
defect. Its excellen- 
ces are due to the 
sound _ scholarship, 
wide experience with children and 
charming lucidity of style which are 
found together scattered throughout the 
book. The defect seems to me to be 
chiefly due to the failure of the author 
to recognize that his own digest and re- 
statement of scores of extracts from 
other authors would be far more inter- 
esting and useful to the ordinary read- 
er than are the quotations. One can 
well understand the comfort it is to an 
author in such a wide field as this to feel 


Making Men 
and Women of 
Children 


himself buttressed by the words of some 
master in the subject being discussed. 
But it is at least doubtful whether in 
many cases enough of the context is 
given to do full justice to the thought of 
the author quoted, and surely the va- 
rieties in style in the quotations and the 
mention in them of matters extraneous 
to the immediate thesis are so many 
that the net result for the reader is 
distinctly confusing and unpleasant. If 
it were possible to put all these quota- 
tions into the crucible of the author’s 
own mental laboratory, and then to have 
the irreducible minimum of metal recast 
in paragraphs that would be in perfect 
harmony with the many paragraphs al- 
ready cast and presented in this book we 
should have, in my opinion, a book of 
rare charm and value to those who are 
interested either in teaching academic 
subjects or in training persons to the 
practice of social ethics. 

The following quotation states the au- 
thor’s thesis: 

“Tt endeavors to see the subject of 
child-training from the genetic point of 
view. The child on his way to manhood 
is assumed to climb the stairs in well- 
marked stages. His modes of growth 
are definite and fairly well-fixed. He is 
neither plastic nor hard. He is organic, 
living, developing. Heé cannot be knead- 
ed like dough, nor hammered like iron, 
nor carved like marble, but he can be 
guided like a vine upon a trellis. 

“To trace his stages of growth a be- 
ginning is made with the remotest orig- 
ins of the individual. Back of the germ- 
cell and beyond to the time of pre-cell for- 
mations character is traced to find its 
sources. Heredity is presented, not as 
a terrible and determined ogre, but full 
of potentialities unpredictable. From 
this point of view efforts at child-im- 
provement after birth are practicable 
and full of promise. Environment and 
education are the final arbiters of man’s 
destiny. Ideas can exercise the con- 
trolling force in a man’s life and con- 
duct.” 

A portion of the brief paragraph en- 
titled The Inner Essence of the Play- 
ground must serve to point the review- 
er’s plea for a revision of the whole 
book in the author’s own words. “The 
playworld is the internal world of a 
child when he is doing something that 
he enjoys. The enjoyment is not a mere 
titillation of feeling like grown people’s 
amusements, nor a passing pleasurable 
wave of the moment. It is a solid and 
abiding satisfaction that consumes the 
whole being. Its closest analogue amongst 
grown persons is the divine passion 
which comes to the artist when he feels 
himself pouring into his work the best 
that ever yet came to his soul; the uni- 
fied, totally-devoted feeling that comes 
to all of us at intervals when we enter 
those rare moments of exaltation linked 
with doing the thing that springs from 
the profound depths underlying the 
flimsy nothings of daily trivialities.” 

The climax of the discussion is found 
in the author’s contrast between moral 
training and moral instruction. The 
former is held to emphasize habit, and 
the external, overt act, while the lat- 
ter must deal primarily with intentions. 
—‘‘What intentions should be taught, 


how they can be taught, when they shall 
be taught’ are questions which social 
welfare in a democracy demands that 
parents and teachers know how to an- 
swer. Professor Holmes is on the 
track of helpful answers. It is to be 
hoped that he will work them out so 
clearly that the wayfaring man may not 
only read but understand. 


Henry W. TuHurston. 


THE QUEST OF THE BEST INSIGHTS INTO 
ETHICS FOR PARENTS,{TEACHERS, AND 
LEADERS OF BOYS 


By William DeWitt Hyde. T. Y. 
Crowell Co. 267 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 


In writing his new 
book, President Hyde 
worked in co-opera- 
tion with six students 
of Bowdoin College 
for six weeks. To 
them he _ explained 
his “general - plan, 
submitting for their 
discussion and criti- 
cism such portions as 
I had written, and as- 
: signing to them cer- 
tain portions to write. Accordingly, the 
following pages are a joint product; not 
only representing as the result of criti- 
cisms and suggestions their fresher 
recollection of boy life, but in several . 
sections being their work precisely as they 
wrote it.’ The chapters thus prepared 
were then submitted in May, 1913, to 
the criticism of a group of three hun- 
dred expert workers with boys, at Cul- 
ver, Ind. 

As a result “some things were put in, 
and more left out.” The book as it now 
stands is therefore a unified positive 
statement of the opinions of many men, 
most of them young, about boys—-for 
the use, not of the boys themselves, but 
of adults who are to work with boys. 

Its first five chapters are really five 
theses. 

1. From a social viewpoint and judg- 
ed objectively, “boys are by nature bad— 
yet this elemental badness is the stuff 
which we must help them make over in- 
to the goodness (social) of which it is 
the germ.” ., 

2. “We cannot make this natural bad- 
ness into goodness by commands * and 
penalties.” 

3. “The quest of the best is the aim 
to fulfill each interest so far as it fur- 
thers the fulfillment, in proportion to 
their worth and claim, of all interests of 
all persons.” 

4, “Acceptance of anything other 
than the best, after the best is known, 
iS) Sins ye, either of excess or de- 
fect.” 

5. “The only power that can draw a 
boy out of his natural badness and his 
conscious sin . . . isa parent, teacher, or 
friend, who, already in this quest him- 
self, shares the boy’s interests with him, 
and by close, constant contact lets the 
boy catch from him his own contagious 
character.” 

Under each thesis the author dis- 
cusses the specific characteristics which 
in their primary and anti-social mani- 
festations are commonly called bad, but 
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which under right- conditions and the 
tight personal inspiration are also germs 
of the good—even the best. These char- 
acteristics are thus stated: “Boys are 
by nature slovenly, gluttonous, intem- 
perate, mischievous, lazy, extravagant, 
cowardly, dishonest, untruthful, dilatory, 
disorderly, vulgar, ill-mannered, con- 
tentious, treacherous, conceited, licen- 
tious, vindictive, murderous, selfish.” 

The worker with boys who thinks 
his responsibility light and his job easy, 
will find little comfort in President 
Hyde’s dictum about him. 

“The man who . will help 
save a boy, must himself be the biggest 
and best type of man,” and prove it by 
his own success in making stepping 
stones to higher things out of the above 
named characteristics. 

Although somewhat dogmatic in 
statement, this little book attempts to 
deal with facts as they are in a virile, 
Sane, suggestive way to any reader who 
has courage enough to face the whole 
issue in himself and in the boys whom 
he knows. . 

Henry W. THursTon. 


THE MIXING 


By Bouck White. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 344 pp. Price $1.20; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.32. 


The Mixing is the 
story of how a down 
and out rural village, 
with a small Italian 
settlement and a sum- 
mer colony, found it- 
selfi—or was found by 
a discouraged young 
divine and a few of 
the summer folk—and 
transformed itself and 
its people. Even 
Italian “Shantytown” 
finally became spotless town, the “Crack- 
er-barrel” council of indolent, indepen- 
dent pessimists became industrious and 
enthusiastic co-operators, and the hard- 
ened, old, rich city resident was trans- 
formed into new life and service and his 
daughter brought within the folds of the 
church and the arms of its minister. 

The activities, organizations, institu- 
tions called into being in this process are 
most of them familiar to students of 
rural life. The significance of the book 
for such is the vision it gives of what 
may be won, and in particular the vision 
—made possible by the novel form—of 
the results in individual human _ lives, 
The characters are only sketched, but 
are true to life, and sustain the interest. 
The chief interest is in the institutions 
developed: traveling library, bathing 
beach, park, club house, co-operative 
market, etc., etc. But, as in real life, it 
is the human elements that make it in- 
teresting, the human promotion and the 
human obstruction. 

It is a book far more likely to be read 
by villagers than Mr. Farwell’s, because 
it is fiction, and it will undoubtedly prove 
an important educational factor in the 
movement for village improvement. 

The city people are what make the 
equation what it is, and they furnish the 
original initiative and most of the re- 
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Effects of 
Spotless Town 


sources. The Mixing should therefore 
prove a helpful book to the increasing 
number of summer residents in rural 
towns who want to know how they can 
be something more than an object of 
curiosity, and a source of discontent and 
easy profit to the native villagers. 
Joun R. Howarp, Jr. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 


By Parris T. Farwell. Sturgis and 
Walton Co. 362 pp: Price $1.00; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.11. 


This latest addition 
to The Farmer’s Prac- 
tical Library meets a 
demand for informa- 
tion as to the organi- 
zation, method, and 
proper activities of an 
association to better 
conditions in a small 
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country town. The 
name “village im- 
provement” suggests 


to most of us flower- 
beds at the cross-roads, refuse cans to 
put scraps in, watering troughs, and 
memorial tablets. But this new book 
makes it cover not only beautification, 
but health, education, law and order, co- 
operation, religion and play. 

The thousands of village improvement 
societies which meander along, content 
to plant a few trees, oil the main street, 
set out red geraniums in front of the 
library, and conduct ‘an occasional cam- 
paign against dropping papers in the 
street, will be stimulated by this book 
to more continuous and deep-going activ- 
ities,—stimulated not alone by suggest- 
ed ideas but by stories of deeds ac- 
complished in towns in nearly every 
state in the country. 

The book might have found a wider 
hearing among present-day rural work- 
ers if it had been given some such title 
as Rural Betterment; but the approach 
to various sides of rural life home, 
school, grange, church, roads, is through 
the village improvement association. And 


in these days when students are looking. 


out for new agencies through which to 
work for a fuller rural life, it is well 
to remember that in thousands of com- 
munities there exist already these so- 
cieties which need only the vision of 
greater service to make them the best 
possible medium for the needed in- 
fluences. 

Then, too, the communities without 
such societies, which are wanting some 
sort of an organization to get things 
done, may well turn to the simple type 
of the village improvement society, and 
to the splendid things that have been 
done in its name. 

Mr. Farwell has gathered together in 
this book experience extending over many 
years, from people and places well known 
or never before heard of. The book 
is brought right down to date, and is an 
important contribution to the chronicles 
of rural achievement. No village li- 
brary should be without it. No one in- 
tent upon village improvement should 
fail to read it. 

Joun R. Howarp, Jr. 


MEMOIRS OF DAVID BLAUSTEIN 


By Miriam Blaustein. Printed for the 
author by McBride, Nast & Co. 305 
pp. Price $2.25; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $2.40. 

Formal review 
could not do justice 
to this book even as 


Jew, Slay, it fails to do justice 


Immigrant, to the man whose 
American memory it honors. 
David Blaustein, “in- 
tellectual,” took no 


special pride in his 
academic “American- 
ization’—via  Har- 
vard. Rather did it 
vex his simple soul 
that such “honors” should be more high- 
ly esteemed by Jews as “professional” 
qualifications for social work among 
Jews than his native, vernacular com- 
mand of the Yiddish “jargon”’—even as 
his “commanding presence” was held to 
be a more valuable “institutional” asset 
than the sympathetic bonhomie, that 
democratic Café-Camaraderie which 
constituted him incomparably the most 
reliable interpreter of the “lower East 
Side” (with the accent on the low) to 
its sincerely philanthropic benefactors 
outside the Ghetto,—however unselfish 
their motives, yet none the less “out- 
siders.” 

When, in 1898, David Blaustein be- 
came superintendent of the Educational 
Alliance its work had not been special- 
ized to meet the peculiar needs of the 
Jewish Slav immigrant family. It was 
concerned almost exclusively with what 
might be called the “quick lunch,” super- 
ficially imitative “Americanization” of 
the younger element (Ghetto-born, here 
or abroad), for speedy admission to the 
public schools and practical “absorption” 
aS wage-earners. 

Admitting this to be a necessary first 
step, David Blaustein nevertheless held 
that the institution’s fundamental and 
everlasting concern should be the de- 
velopment of true civic consciousness 
based upon the conservation of parental 
(rather than patriarchal) authority ac- 
companied by a revival of enlightened 
yet sympathetic filial devotion—organic 
Americanization of the family as a 
whole. 

The Alliance seemed to have been in- 
jected into, if not actually superimposed 
upon, the “district” in which its build- 
ing was “located.” At any rate it was 
not the true “neighborhood center” pre- 
figured by David Blaustein. “The peo- 
ple of the East Side,” said he, “are a live 
people . . . a ‘peculiar’ people in 
contact with peculiar conditions and 
sometimes they go about things in a 
naive way.” Their “alien” point of 
view, and their “peculiar” ways did not, 
however, feaze David Blaustein, who in- 
stinctively apprehended their cultural 
and ethical value as essential elements 
in the evolution of this heterogeneously 
composite nation into a harmoniously 
compounded people. 

The encouragement of intuitive self- 
expression, and communal self-assertion 
(sympathetically guided rather than au- 
tocratically “managed”) was David 
Blaustein’s institutional ideal. His op- 
timism was unfailing; his opportunism 
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fertile in practical expedients. For a 
time the institution’s ‘multitudinous 
“Americanizing” activities seemed to 
presage its superintendent’s unqualified 
“success.” But David Blaustein had be- 
come the “Moses of the East Side” when 
he was hired to be “superintendent” of 
the Alliance, only. Trop de zéle. 

“One has all the time to consider the 
wishes and whims of ‘contributors’ ” 
was his private lament. ‘“‘And in the 
end the people, for whose benefit 1 am 
supposed to be here, naturally become 
suspicious of my motives as the pre- 
sumed representative of some covert 
policy. I cannot bit wonder 
how it was possible to accomplish what 
I did in the face of my ‘boards’ and 
their women members.” 

He could not stand the strain of con- 
stant contention. Work and worry had 
undermined his health. After nine years’ 
service David Blaustein “resigned.” 
The tragedy of a year’s experiment in 
practical “banking” and the Chicago 
“experiences” which followed, humiliat- 
ed his ingenuous spirit; and when he be- 
gan his immigration. seminar in the 
School of Philanthropy the shadow of 
death was already upon him. 

Though his work was thwarted, his 
ideas survive; his ideals cannot perish! 


E. W. KRACKOWIZER. 


THE MODERN TREATMENT OF NERVOUS 
AND MENTAL DISEASES 


Edited by Drs.. W. A. White and 
Smith Ely Jelliffe. Lea and Febiger. 
2 volumes, 867 and 900 pp. respec- 
tively. Price $6.00 each; by mail of 
Tue Survey $6.30 each. 
——_____———., The treatment of 
nervous and mental 
diseases calls for the 
highest type of medi- 
cal endeavor. The 
contributors to these 
two volumes include 
many of the best men 


Eugenics 
Alcoholism 
Social Disease 


Be in America. Have- 
12 |=] lock Ellis, Ernest 
Jones, Gordon 


Holmes, and S. A. R. 

Tate Wilson are names 
known to both the lay and medical pub- 
lic as among the leaders of English 
medicine. 

-Of especial interest to the general 
public are the chapters on eugenics and 
heredity, alcoholism, syphilis, and the 
use of salvarsan. 

The chapter on alcohol presents this 
subject from the medical viewpoint, 
considering alcohol as the cause of men- 
tal and nervous disease. It is much 
easier and much more effective to avoid 
the causes of disease than to attempt to 
cure. This is especially true of the dis- 
eases due to alcohol. The assembling 
of more and more exact statistics show- 
ing the havoc wrought by this poison 
shows the alcohol question to be the 
greatest medico-social problem of the 
day. The doctor, the keeper of the in- 
sane, the judge, and the jailer see the 
ae of the use of alcohol as no others 

0. 

The sections on symptomatic psycho- 
ses, and paranoia and paranoid states, 
give the lay as well as the medical read- 


ers an excellent idea of the way highly 
trained minds are today considering the 
mental mechanisms of insanity. ; 
There are good sections on the more 
ordinary subjects, such as the treatment 
of headaches, stuttering, syphilis, etc. 
The final chapter is a conservative re- 
view of the surgery of the nervous sys- 
tem. 
Rates. C. Hamiit, M.D. 


“BROKE”—THE MAN WITHOUT THE DIME 


By Edwin A. Brown. Browne and 
Howell Co. ‘370 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of Tur Survey $1.62. 


“Broke” is an argu- 
ment for municipal 
lodging houses, or, as 
the author prefers to 
call them, municipal 
emergency homes. The 
book contains a rec- 
ord of the author’s ex- 
perience in all the im- 
portant cities of the 
country as a homeless 
1}man seeking a night’s 

lodging and without 
the price to pay for it. One is tempted 
to suggest that he should have saved 
himself the trouble and hardship which 
he describes. He might have written a 
much stronger argument without spend- 
ing three years on his “crusade.” 

The investigations conducted by the 

author and his judgments and conclu- 
sions appear quite uncritical to the per- 
son who is familiar with the facts with 
which he deals. Disclaiming any politi- 
cal or economic bias he starts with the 
unwarranted assumption that 90 per cent 
of the homeless destitute are “honest 
toilers” wandering in search of work 
and “compelled by our system of social 
maladjustment to be without food, cloth- 
ing and shelter.” 
The investigator found almost all the 
missions,’ wayfarers’ lodges and city 
lodging houses unsanitary and inhos- 
pitable.” Only the New York Municipal 
Lodging House receives his approval. 
His praise of this institution is as un- 
stinted and unqualified as is his con- 
demnation of the accommodations pro- 
vided in other cities. 

But a little more investigation would 
have shown him that in the shadow of 
New York’s greatest institution hundreds 
of homeless men‘are suffering the same 
privation that he experienced in other 
cities. Perhaps these men are not tem- 
porarily unemployed. Perhaps they are 
chronically in distress. Perhaps free 
lodging-houses all over the country will 
make it easier for men to fall into this 
condition rather than help them over a 
temporary emergency. These questions 
do not seem to have suggested them- 
selves to the author. 

We may agree that a person ought 
to be given decent shelter and not al- 
lowed to freeze outdoors regardless of 
the causes of his distress. But these 
causes cannot be ignored in any scheme 
of establishing municipal lodging houses, 
else we might foster more destitution 
than we can take care of. The ques- 
tion of causes is scarcely raised by the 
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author. It is tacitly assumed that the} 
men have become destitute while seek- | 
ing employment. The investigator made}, 
few attempts at finding work. He merely } 
asked for lodging. | 

The intelligent reader of Mr. Brown’s | 
experiences’ will be tempted to ask: | 
“After all, didn’t you get what you de- | 
served? Why should a municipality |} 
provide you with an emergency home +) 
simply because you don the overalls and } 
the battered hat of a homeless man?” | 


WiLitiAM M. LEIsERSON. 


TIGER | 
By Witter Bynner. Mitchell Kenner- | 
ley. 48 pp. Price $.60; by mail of } 


Tue Survey $.65. bt 
PEACH BLOOM 


By Northrop Morse. The Sociological | 
Fund, Medical. Review of Reviews. , 
184 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tux 
Survey $1.08. , 


While it is essential 
that young people - 
have a knowledge of ° 


White Slavery || sex hygiene for their 


Ae own protection and - 
Drama 


for the protection of 
society, it hardly 
seems necessary to do 
such teaching at the 
expense of ideals. 
Theoretically, it is 
suggested that young 
people be shown plays 
like Tiger and Peach Bloom, as warn- 
ings. Are they to be shown as a first 
dose to the ignorant or innocent young | 
person? If so, they would provide a 
shock, if understood, that would wreck 
the very foundations of a girl’s ideals. 
She would thereafter be suspicious of © 
the character of every man she knew— 
father, brother, lover—and: her whole 
universe would topple. For the boy, the 
moral would probably be less apparent, 
and a desire created to see for himself 
that these things existed. 

Tiger is grippingly intense but a hor- 
rible play to have to see. 

Peach Bloom is crude as a play and 
hardly merits consideration as a master- 
piece of construction. Its machinery is 
sc very obvious. In this play we have 
the ideal of the fiance shattered as in 
Tiger we have the father held up for 
disgust. 

I feel sure that no theatrical manager 
will desire to produce either of them. 
The commercial value of the sex play 
has passed and the flurry in dramas of 
this sort is over; so that we may read, 
rather than see—or expose the young 
people we know to the possibility of see- 
ing—such plays as these presented in the 
theater. 

If Peach Bloom were a work of art it 
might be worth while. If Tiger were 
not so full of uninteresting vicious types 
it might be worth while. But surely 
Witter Bynner can do something better 
with his talent, and Northrop Morse has 
much to learn both as playwright and as 
social teacher. 

Bette LINDNER ISRAELS. 


[For list of books received, see page 818.) 


number of Survey readers have asked 

for the publication in full of the re- 
markable title poem of Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay’s volume—General William Booth 
‘Enters Into Heaven. - Here it is: 


Boots led boldly with his big bass drum. 
=’ = Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb? 
The saints smiled. gravely, and they said, 
_. “He’s come.” 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
[Bass drums. 


‘Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 
Lurching bravos from the ditches dank; 
Drabs from the alleyways and drug fiends 


a pale— 
Mind still passion-ridden, soul-powers frail! 
| Vermin-eaten saints with moldy breath, 
Unwashed legions with the ways of death— 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Every slum had sent its half-a-score, 
The round world over—Booth had groaned 

Z for more. 

_ Every banner that the wide world flies 
Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes. 
Big-voiced lassies made their banjos bang! 
Tranced, fanatical, they shrieked and sang, 

' Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
4 [Banjo 


Hallelujah! It was queer to see 
ee Perked convics with that land make 
ree! 

‘Loons with bazoos blowing blare, blare, 

\ blare— 
On, on, upward through the golden air. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
[Bass drums, slower and softer. 


Booth died blind, and still by faith he trod, 
Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 
Booth led boldly and he looked the chief— 
Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 

Beard a-flying, air of high command, 
‘Unabated in that holy land. 

i ; fs [Flutes. 


Jesus came from out the courthouse door, 
Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 
Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 
Round and round the mighty courthouse 
square. 

Yet in an instant all that blear review 
-Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new, 
The lame were straightened, withered limbs 


i uncurled 
And blind eyes opened on a new sweet 
world. 
é [Bass drums, louder and faster. 


-Drabs and vixens in a flash made whole! 
Gone herr the weasel-head, the snout, the 
jowl; 
Sages and sibyls now and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires and of forests green! 
[Grand chorus—tambourines—all instru- 
ments in full blast. 


‘The hosts were sandaled and their wings 
were fire— 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
° But fpr noise played havoc with the angel 
F choir. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Oh, shout Salvation! it was good to see 
Kings and princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjojs rattled, and the tambourines 


Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens! 
[Reverently sung; no instruments. 


And when Booth halted by the curb for 
prayer 

He saw his Master through the flag-filled 
air. 

Christ came gently with a robe and crown 

For Booth, the soldier, while the throng 
knelt down. 

He saw King Jesus—they were face to face, 

And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


F a different sort but containing some 
stirring lines are two marching songs 
from recent feminist literature: 


THE SONG OF THE WOMEN 
FLoreNcE Kiper in the Forum 


"THIS is the song of the women, sung to 
the marching feet, 

Mothers and daughters of mothers out in 
the crowded street, 

Yea, and the mothers of mothers, white 
with the passing years— 

This is the chant of the women and wise is 
he who hears. 


We have visioned a distant vision that has 
lured us with its gleam, 

And the marching lines and the tramping 
feet are hot on the trail of a dream. 

We have visioned a social justice that shall 
know the end of might, 

The weak and the poor and the thwarted 
we have seen in living light. 


And we cry to you, follow the vision— 
follow with us abreast, 

Brothers, comrades, lovers, the quest is a 
holy quest. 

Out of the golden dawning, 
bursting morn 

They are calling to us, united—the voices 
of those unborn. 


out of the 


THE MARCHING 


Davies in the American 
Magazine 


Mary CAroLyNn 


ET your feet to the marching song, 
Sisters, sisters, fingers clinging, 
Ah, no march can be too long 
That is set to children singing; 
Unborn children that shall be, 
Through our weary marching, free! 
We have been 
(Hear our cry!) 
Shut within 
Towers high; 
By whose hands 
Who can know? 
Burst the bands! 
On we go! 


. Comrades of the men we love, 
Neither lower, nor above. 
Gods they are not, 

Nor are we 
Men and women, 
Free, free! 


Freely taking, freely giving; 
Glad with love, and love of living. 


Shoulders touching, fingers clinging, 
On we press, with laughter winging 
To the stars, 

To the stars! 

We have burst our age-old bars, 
And our feet are glad to be 

Free, free, free, free! 


ly July, 1913, an act of congress estab- 

lished the Semitic Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. This was occasioned 
by a gift from Jacob H. Schiff of more than 
ten thousand volumes. Reuben Finkelstein 
writes in The American Hebrew: 


This collection covers the various. 
branches of Hebrew learning—Bibles, 
Mishnah and Talmuds, their commen- 
taries and supercommentaries, Rabbinical. 
literature, Responsa, Concordances, Dic- 
tionaries, Grammars, Sermons, Liturgies, 
Cabala, Philosophy, History, Geography, 
and Belles Lettres in general. The col- 
lection also contains many manuscripts. 
and numerous incunabula.. Besides Bom- 
berg’s Talmuds there are many other 
first prints and rare specimens. As a 
special feature may be mentioned the 
Haskalah literature, while Hebrew poetry 
is well represented. It is indeed a gen- 
uine delight to see many of these books. 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
in their new dress and modern appear- 
ance. Thus, together with the numerous. 
other volumes already in possession of 
the Congressional Library, the collection 
well checks with the catalogues of other 
great libraries, and promises to become 
one of the greatest, if not, perhaps, the 
greatest Hebrew collection in the world. 


PP OVOICE OF WEHke PEOPLE 
James G. CriarkK in the Public 


WING inward, O gates of the future, 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past, 


For the soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last; 

The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have signaled the day, 

And freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


And woe to the rule that has plundered 
And trod down the wounded and slain, 
While the wars of the old time have thun- 

dered, 
And men poured their life-tide in vain, 
The day of its triumph is ending, 
The evening draws near with its doom, 
And the star of its strength is descending 
To sleep in dishonor and gloom. 


Though the tall trees are crowned on the 
highlands 
With the first gold of rainbow and sun, 
While far in the distance below them 
The rivers in dark shadows run, 
They must fall, and the workmen shall burn 


them 
Where the lIands and the low waters. 
meet, 
And the steeds of the new time shall spurn 
them 


With the souls of their swift-flying feet. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future, 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past; 
A giant is waking from slumber 
And rending his fetters at last. 
From the dust where his proud tyrants. 
bound him, 
Unhonored and scorned and betrayed, 
He shall rise with the sunset around him 
And rule in the realm he has made. 


Editorials 


HE social bases of organized agitation are 

today not very different from those of the 
human institutions of all times. The genius of or- 
ganized agitation, now as always, lies in finding 
or creating certain common denominators in the 
beliefs of many people which they can work for 
unitedly. This often means at a given time the 
exclusion of certain ends from the common pro- 
gram; but it gains for the latter a mass impulse 
without which the chance for even moderate re- 
form may be negligible. 


, ‘HE genius of individual social agitation lies 
in its fearless divergence from the group 
judgment—in either the direction of conservatism, 
or of more radical proposal. As a member of the 
organized group, the individual can work inter- 
nally for the contraction, expansion or change of 
its program. As a free agent in society, he can 
.at the same time strive to enlist public support for 
the things which to him may seem to transcend 
the group program—until or unless he finds him- 
self no longer subscribing to those proposals but 
believing that they in truth are calculated to delay 
rather than lead up to the ends he is after; or the 
group itself comes to regard those ends as cal- 
‘culated to obstruct or prevent its common plan. 
Even so, there is always room outside for the con- 
firmed individualist, or for the swarming of a 
rival organization. 

Quite apart from the merits of any position 
taken, the point is that in group action and ‘‘lone 
play,’’ the modern citizen has two excellent im- 
plements for social reform, and neither should be 
‘sacrificed to the other. 

There are certain rules of the game, to be 
‘sure, which naturally suggest themselves. We 
should all agree that when an organized move- 
ment is over-ready to cast out its nonconformists 
and unready to absorb fresh impulses, it is bound 
to become in-growing and crusted. And we should 
agree that when there is hard and fast insistence 
by everybody concerned on individual judgments, 
movement loses itself like a thin stream on a peb- 
bly shoal. We should probably agree that so long 
as any member can reasonably expect to carry his 
fellows with him, he should exert himself inside 
the movement rather than out. 


RECENT incident in which Tue Survey 

was a factor suggests, at least, that when 

a member of an organized group wants to carry 
the rest with him on a given proposition, the 
sportsmanlike way is not to commit them to it 
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before the public, but to fight for its adoption, in- 
side or outside the organization. 

On December 27, TuE Survey published a sym- 
posium of New Year’s resolutions. These were 
a series of goals to be striven for in 1914—not 
official programs, but for the most part plans set 
forth by men and women who were in a sense 
speaking for organized social movements. It was 
in no sense our job to edit these proposals—to 
criticise or underwrite them. We were simply get- 
ting a hearing for them. 

We asked W. E. Burghardt du Bois to con- 
tribute to this symposium. We did not ask him 
as an official representative of anything, but we 
naturally turned to him as the editor of The 


Crisis, published by the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored People. 

Dr. du Bois replied with a program of Work 
for Black Folk in 1914—a stirring presentment 
of political, economic, and social reforms put for- 
ward in the name of justice and fair dealing to 
his. people. 

Paragraph 6 of his contribution reads as fol- 
lows: 


‘<Sixth—Finally, in 1914 the Negro must de- 
mand his social rights: his right to be treated 
as a gentleman when he acts like one, to marry 
any sane grown person who wants to marry 
him, and to meet and eat with his friends with- 
out being accused of undue assumption or un- 
worthy ambition.’’ 


Dr. du Bois closed with this paragraph: 


‘‘This is the black man’s program for 1914, 
and the more difficult it looks the more need 
for following it courageously and unswervingly. 
It is not a/radical program—it is conservative 
and reasonable. And the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People with 
offices at 26 Vesey Street is the active agent of 
this propaganda. Persons interested in its 
work should read The Crists.’’ 


It was news in Tue Survey office that the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People was committed to the part of para- 
graph 6 which we have italicized, to the extent 
that it could be set down as propaganda for which 
the association undertook to be the active agent 
in 1914. 

As journalists, our judgment was that here was 
something which would open wide the sluice gates 
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of unreasoning controversy and race feeling. As a 
friendly act, we endeavored to make sure that 
the program was what it appeared to be—the 
semi-official announcement of a deliberate policy. 
The time before going to press being short, we got 
in touch by telephone with the joint office of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and The Crisis. The secretary of 
the association informed us that, without preju- 
dice to the views ot individual members, this was 
not a position which had been taken by the nation- 
al association, and asked us not to publish the 
statement in a way that would commit the organ- 
-ization. Dr. du Bois, who came in later, stated in 
effect (by telephone) that he had reached the con- 
_¢lusion that colored people were making a mistake 
in emasculating their demands, and that he for 
one would draft no more platforms which failed 
to include this plank. He was willing to drop the 
last paragraph which involved the association 
and let the program stand as his own. 
With this change, Dr. du Bois was clearly with- 
in his rights in stating his own creed, a creed 
which, however other Negro and white leaders 
may break with it as an ill-advised piece of social 
statesmanship, demands a fair hearing as an ex- 
pression of self-respecting racial dignity. But 


even with this change, the inclusion of his ‘‘black , 


man’s program’’ alongside those of spokesmen 


for other organized social movements was bound, 


in our judgment, to lead people to ascribe it very 
naturally to the body with which Dr. du Bois is 
identified and to which he had himself ascribed it 
in his original draft. 

In fairness to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, therefore, we 
left his program of Work for Black Folk for 1914 
out of our symposium. 

In fairness to Dr. du Bois, we informed him that 
the columns of later issues of Tuz Survey were 
open to him as an individual, should he wish to 
bring out points in section 6 or other points in his 
program. 


N fairness to Tur Survey,—no less than as a 
problem in the ethics of organized agita- 
tion,—these facts are set forth; they are not to be 
found in the editorial columns of The Crisis 
where Dr. du Bois has since published the pro- 
gram as his own. He properly omitted the last 
paragraph but substituted a postscript which 
tapered off his program into this half-truth: 


““P. S. The above statement was solicited 
by THe Survey and accepted; then it was re- 
turned because the writer refused to omit 
number six.’’ 


SNUFFED OUT 


MaveELeInn Sweeny Miner 


NE day a toiler walking home among a crowd 
of men 

At sunset viewed a wondrous sight and called the 
Other Ten: 

““An artist has been here today, since we went 
in the mill; 

He’s made the house-tops all aflame, and every 
window-sill , . 

Is shining round the burning glass that glows with 
brands of fire; 

His brush has left a crimson sky and colored 
every spire; 

The grass is painted brighter green, and every 
dusty leaf 

That silent hangs upon the tree is sketched in 
bold relief.’’ 


«‘Just hear poor Dan, he’s raving mad,’’ called 
out the Other Ten. 


‘‘We’ll see him home, he’s gone all right, he’ll 
not be back again.’’ 

And then they laughed full hideously, and mock- 
ing, sneered at him, 

Till pale he grew, and scarlet turned, then as be- 
fore, was grim. 

The Other Ten, whose dusty coats encased ten 
dusty souls, 

Had snuffed the kindling flame of light with jeers 
and coarse cajoles. 


O busy men of mart and mill, O men of shop and 
street, 

May never you commit their sin when you some 
brother meet 

Who, having seen a spark from God, tells forth 
the wondrous sight, 

But finds the soul snatched from his words, and 
from his spark, the light. 
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OSEPH FELS was over fifty years 
K of age when some bird of passage 
dropped seeds of discontent with the 
existing social order into his soul. That 
was seven years ago. 

From a very early age, for he receiv- 
ed but a limited education, he had been 
absorbed in business, the manufacture 
of soap. And he had made a great suc- 
cess; had accumulated a great fortune; 
he had sent Fels Naptha soap to every 
corner of the globe. That would have 
been enough for most men, for the busi- 
ness was conducted on model lines, in- 
cluding profit-sharing features. He and 
his brothers acknowledged their trustee- 
ship. 

Dice ene led him first to philan- 
thropy, to charity. But he quickly ques- 
tioned whether philanthropy did any 
good. Later he wondered if it had not 
done positive harm. It prolonged the 
existing order and delayed the consider- 
ation of justice. 

Then someone, somewhere, in Amer- 
ica or England, told him about the sin- 
gle tax. He did not understand it fully, 
but his Jewish traditions made the con- 
viction easy that God had given the land 
to all the people rather than to the few 
people who happened to get there first. 
About this time business called him to 
England where he found forty million 
people landless, in poverty, under a 
handful of feudal proprietors. 

Land monopoly was an obvious evil. 
He saw that at every turn. The single 
tax offered a remedy, whose achieve- 
ment became a passion; a passion which 
from that time on absorbed him to the 
exclusion of everything else. Past the 
age of fifty he became a prophet, carry- 
ing a new dispensation to Jew and 
Gentile, to Anglo-Saxon and Latin, to 
the Teuton and the Slav. Borrowing 
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Who gave of himself as freely as 
he gave of his money to promote the 
single tax. 


from his business experience, he said, 
“Tf the world is not too wide to be con- 
quered by commerce it is not too wide 
to be conquered for justice.’ And he 
applied his business experience to the 
promotion of the single tax. 

He vitalized the single tax movement 
in Great Britain, where he financed the 
Land Values Taxation League and aided 
in making the land question a parlia- 
mentary issue, which bore fruit in the 
Lloyd-George land valuation and land 
taxes of 1909. He traveled up and down 
Great Britain, awakening other men to 
action, urging less aggressive men into 
the contest. 

Then he returned to America. The 
Fels Fund Commission was organized 
to promote the single tax in the United 
State. To it he pledged a dollar for 
every dollar collected by the commis- 
sion. But he did more. He gave $25,- 
000 a year, irrespective of the contribu- 
tions of other single taxers, in the hope 
“of securing the single tax in some city, 
county, or state in America in five years’ 
time.” This he saw achieved before his 
death, when Pueblo, Col., abandoned all 
other taxes save a tax upon land values 
in the November election of 1913. 

In America, as in England, his ac- 
tivity was ceaseless: He crossed the 
continent, speaking sometimes two and 
three times a day. He was an exhorter 
of a new dispensation—the dispensation 
of industrial justice, born of freedom of 
access to the earth and all its riches. He 
spoke before chambers of commerce, in 
churches, before groups however small, 
in the United States and Canada. He 
kept up-a ceaseless fusillade of corres- 
pondence. He reprinted numberless ar- 
ticles and distributed tons of literature, 
all directed toward the emancipation of 


mankind from land monopoly. He gave 
of himself even more generously tham 


he gave of his wealth. As a conse-— 


quence he used himself up in ten short 
years. 

Mr. Fels coined many epigrams- 
Among them were: 

“We cannot get rich under present 


conditions without robbing somebody ~ 


else.” 


“Tf there was 21% per cent tax on land — 


values, I believe that within five years. 
four jobs would be running after three 
men, instead of four men running after 
three jobs.” 


“If we had an educational fund of 


$1,000,000 a year, we would upset the 
world in twenty years as to economic 
conditions. 
supply the funds.” 
“There is no such thing as monopoly 
of laber; there is monopoly of land.” 
“T should like to wipe out that part 


of capital which is not produced by © 


labor.” 


I will be one of twelve to — 


| 


“IT do not believe in anything being ~ 


taxed that is made by humanihands.” 


Not content with the Anglo-Saxom | 


world, he went to Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia, where he organized and financ- 
ed the single tax movement. He moved) 
over into Prussia and protested against 
the German reformers and their adher- 


ence to false gods in their land reform — 


policy. He awakened men in France to 
restate the philosophy of the Physio- 
crats, the first of the single taxers. He 
started movements in Spain and Italy.. 
He had Progress and Poverty trans- 
lated into Chinese and distributed in 
quantities prior to the formation of the 
republic. He financed similar move- 
ments in Canada and Australasia. 
Wherever a group of men would lis- 
ten, he was there in person or by cor- 


respondence, suggesting that the war be — 
started for the freeing of land from the © 


hands of private monopoly. 


In a few years’ time his name became 


widely known on every continent, and 
in practically every civilized country on 
the globe. To most of them he sent 
substantial contributions to the cause. 
He demonstrated the power of a single 
individual possessed of a great idea to 
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send his voice to the ends of the earth 
and to successfully apply the agencies 
of business to the advancement of a 
great cause. 


It has been stated that he gave away 
$250,000 a year in that way. \He even 
saved in his personal expenditures in 
order that he might have more to give. 


Joseph Fels protested that private 
charity was wrong, yet while protesting 
he loaned and gave away another for- 
tune to men and women who appealed 
to his sympathy. He was a friend of 
woman suffrage. He supported the labor 
movement in Great Britain. He carried 
through garden colonies, little back-to- 
‘the-land movements in Philadelphia and 
London. He purchased 1,300 acres of 
land at MHollesey Bay, England, on 
which was organized a colony for the 
-unemployed. He did this as a land ex- 
periment. It attracted wide attention. 
‘Later he bought another estate, to be 
placed under cultivation by small holders. 


He was never abashed where his mis- 
sion was involved. In crossing the ocean 
he organized single tax meetings on the 
liners. He would write or call upon men 
of wealth and power, whom he felt should 
dedicate their wealth to a great cause. He 
seemed to begrudge the hours given to 
eating and sleeping. And this sleep- 
less activity was continued up to ten 
days before his death, when he was 
seized with neuritis, which later devel- 
oped into pneumonia, from which he 
died on February 21, at his home in 
Philadelphia. 


Freperic C. Howe. 


“T HE St. Louis Juvenile Court has 
just taken a forward step in the ap- 
pointment of two women assistant judges 
to hear all cases of girls. The change, 
which took effect January 12, was es- 
tablished by Judge Thomas C. Hennings, 
who appointed to these positions two 
women probation officers, Mrs. E. C. 
Runge and Catherine R. Dunn. No 
legislation was necessary to make the 
appointments. Judge Hennings ordered 
that hereafter all cases of girls coming 
to the court should be heard in private 
before these two women judges sitting 
jointly. Their findings in each case are 
stibmitted to him and entered as orders 
of the court. Only in cases of disagree- 
ment between the two women will the 
judge be called upon to hear any case. 


St. Louis is the third city to take this 
step. Chicago and Denver had already 
appointed women assistant judges, but 
the move in St. Louis came quite inde- 
pendently as the direct result of a baf- 
fling case which Judge Hennings had 
to meet. Four girls were brought be- 
fore him from whom he was unable to 
get truthful statements even. after 
searching inquiry. He put two women 
probation officers at work on the prob- 
lem, and they got the facts truthfully 
from the girls at once. When Mrs. 
Runge asked one of the girls, “Why 
didn’t you tell this to the judge?”, she 
said, “Why, I couldn’t tell such things 
to any man.” When Judge Hennings 
heard this, he was moved at once to 
the decision not to hear any more girls’ 
cases himself. 


Mrs. Runge has been a probation of- 
ficer"in the Juvenile Court six years and 
Miss Dunn four. Both of them had 
previously had long experience in so- 
cial work. It is hoped in St. Louis that 


these appointments will lead to the ap- 
pointment of a woman assistant judge 
to give her whole time to it. 


At pres- 


ALL ABOARD WITH CHARON! 


To tHE Eprror: To use a vaudevil- 
lian phrase, “it is to laugh” to read some 
of the letters you publish from the Up- 
lift People. But, after the ha ha, it is 
to weep at the pathetic side of the cor- 
respondence, when one contemplates the 
sad lack of unanimity of said Uplift 
Highbrows, etc. That recent savage 
thrust you were handed under the fifth 
rib by illustrates the meaning. 
And so it goes throughout this whole 
dizzy old world. 

Right here in our own city beautiful, 
in this sunny land of plenty where even 
angels would be pleased to dwell, we 
have the same lack of unanimity. We 
sure do need some uplift in several di- 
rections, but even the sky-pilots cannot 
all agree just how to apply the Archi- 
medean lever with which to pry loose 
the ninety-five hell-feeders, sometimes 
called saloons, the scarlet women, and 
the thrice scarlet men who make the 
scarlet women. Now and then the sky- 
pilots do make a little spasmodic, spora- 
dic, evanescent effort, but during most 
of the time they are not on the job. 

One poor, weak organization, the 
People’s Mission, is open 365 days in 
the year. By the side of it is a work- 
ingman’s hotel, a very small affair. The 
writer often goes to these two oases for 
the down-and-outs, the derelicts, the 
flotsam and jetsam of our so-called civi- 
lization, and sometimes he imagines he 
hears the rustle of angels’ wings in the 
atmosphere surrounding these havens 
for the damned, though more than likely 
it is only the rustling of rats in the ceil- 
ings. 

And what is true in Pueblo is much 
more true in a larger way in ’Frisco, in 
Portland, in Tacoma, in Seattle and 
about all-the cities of the western half, 
and it may be the eastern remainder. 

Why cannot the forces for good unite 
and stay united? Why cannot they lay 
aside their little, petty bickerings about 
the non-essentials and go to it to win, 
and win they will for Tue Survey and 
a host of others are in deadly earnest, 
laid aside all grand-standing and split- 
ting the ears of the groundlings and are 
in the fray to the finish. 

Down at Washington is a MAN—this 
machine’s type is too small to properly 
express the word—whom the pot-house 
fellows call an “academician ;” in South 
America is another MAN and in Chi- 
cago is a WOMAN whose initials are 
J. A., and blessed be Allah, Buddha, 


ent Mrs. Runge and Miss Dunn are both 
continuing their regular work as pro- 
bation officers. 

The St. Louis court hears each year 
about 2,400 cases of children under the 
age of seventeen. The sixteen proba- 
tion officers have 1,905 children under 
their supervision. 


Jehovah, Jove and all the rest of the 
gods and demigods, the world is filling 
up with MEN and WOMEN of like 
type. These are your clientele whom 
no amount of brow-beating and ridicule 
and bribery can call off the chase. 
Then, “take it from me,” at the great 
and final round-up of all things mortal, 
Charon will meet THE Survey with his 
most beautiful floating palace, and St. 
Peter will not even look at its pass 
through the celestial portals, but will 
say, “Beat it through quick, for you 


helped to make some heaven upon 
earth.” James W. Hayman. 


Pueblo, Col. 


“DADDY’’ GEORGE 

To THE Epitor: We, as ex-citizens of 
the George Junior Republic, wish to call 
your attention to a recent article in the 
New York Times, relative to William R. 
George of the George Junior Republic 
located at Freeville, N. Y. Charges of 
a serious nature were preferred against 
Mr. George and have been investigated 
by a committee consisting of Joseph H. 
Choate, Justice Seabury and Lillian D. 
Wald. We take exception to a portion 
of the verdict which states that Mr. 
George “treats the young women there 
among the citizens as children and ac- 
cording to his whim and caprice with- 
out regard to the rules and usages of 
common life and civilized society.” 

We appreciate the fact that the judges 
have given their verdict according to 
the evidence which they had and while 
we do not wish to criticise them in the 
least, still we do want to say that as ex- 
citizens of the Junior Republic we under- 
stand conditions there and we absolutely 
know that such is not the case. “Daddy” 
George treats both the boys and the girls 
in the Republic as his own and they, in 
turn, regard him in the light of a father, 
and we are sure that if the eminent 
judges could visit Freéville and could 
see “Daddy” and the young people in 
their relations to each other, they would 
not have made so severe a statement. 

We also wish to go on record as stat- 
ing that we have every confidence in 
Mr. George and the decision of the hon- 
orable judges has not changed our esti- 
mate of him as a man. We believe im- 
plicitly in his innocence. We think that 
he is a victim of circumstances of which 
his enemies have taken complete advant- 
age. It is our earnest wish, knowing 
the characters of the girls who have 
made the charges against Mr. George 
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and having no faith in these girls, that 
Mr. George may occupy once more his 
rightful position with all the confidence 
and authority which he has enjoyed both 
in the Republic and in the minds of all 
right thinking people. He is our ideal 
of what a man should be. 

Were it possible to put this in the 
form of a petition hundreds of ex-citi- 
zens from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast would gladly affix their signatures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. G. LeRoy, 
Ernest T. BRAINARD, 
Wm. Critrrorp MacDona_p, 
Mary E. UNswortH, 
Jutta Henpy LELanp, 
Representing the Ex-Citizens of 
the George Junior Republic. 


[Mr. LeRoy is superintendent of the 
Bunker Hill Boys’ Club, 10 Wood street, 
Charlestown (Boston), Mass.—Ed.] 


THE BURNETT BILL 


To THE Epiror: THE SurRvEY, like all 
other publications in the United States, 
gives the house vote on the Burnett bill 
as 241 to 126. The actual vote, as shown 
in the Congressional Record, was 252 to 
126, or exactly two-thirds. Why the 
other figures were sent out is not ap- 
parent. 

Your summary of contents for March 
7 also says the bill “probably faces a 
veto by President Wilson.” This state- 
ment also has been sent out many times 
from Washington. Perhaps Mr. Wilson 
will veto the bill, but no indication to 
that effect has yet come from the presi- 
dent himself. In this matter of immi- 
gration there is a greater divergence be- 
tween the facts and the “news” than 
on almost any other. 

JosepH LEE. 

Boston. 


IN DEFENSE OF MR. CHENEY 


To THE EprTor: In the issue of March 
7, Geoffrey F. Morgan says in speak- 
ing of Howell Cheney’s letter in response 
to Major Higginson’s letter: “Alas, the 
great movement for social justice which 
stirs the heart of the whole nation finds 
no welcome in his (Mr. Cheney’s) 
breast.” 

I hasten to assure Mr. Morgan that he 
need have no anxiety on account of Mr. 
Cheney. Mr. Cheney is a member of 
the Social Service and Social Research 
Commission of the Diocese (Episcopal) 
of Connecticut, and he is one of the 
firm of Cheney Brothers who operate 
extensive silk mills at South Manchester. 
He was chosen.a member of the Social 
Service Commission because his heart is 
stirred by the great movement for social 
justice. 

The firm is one of the oldest manu- 
facturing firms in Connecticut and has 
a well earned reputation for fair deal- 
ing with the employes. For several years 
past Cheney Brothers have taken a lead- 
ing position and an active part in such 
movements as child welfare, social jus- 
tice, workmen’s compensation, civic im- 
provement, etc. The result is that South 
Manchester is a good example of what 
fair-minded, conscientious and_ intelli- 


gent employers can do for their em- 
ployes and the community. <A visit to 
their factories is worth while, and there 
is evidence on every side that the own- 
ers have tried to make the lot of the 
workmen healthy and happy. Certainly 
the Cheney Brothers have the reputation 
in Connecticut and especially in South 
Manchester of practicing “social jus- 
tiees” 

As to the treatment of children and 
their attitude toward “child labor,” the 
answer is the magnificent school building 
equipped with every modern device and 
apparently with no sparing of pains or 
expense to make it as good as the best 
in every department from the free kind- 
ergarten, to the high school with its 
big assembly and ball-room and theater, 
which was built by Cheney Brothers and 
loaned without charge to the town. 

Now Mr. Cheney may have some ideas 
about child legislation and the motives 
back of it that differ from some others 
who mean equally well, but that does not 
necessarily imply that he is less intelli- 
gent or less conscientious than others, 
Mr. Cheney does not need my defense 
because his deeds defend him if that were 
necessary, but I cannot pass over such a 
statement concerning one of the best in- 
formed, most conscientious, just and gen- 
erous of manufacturers, without protest. 

Harry FE. Rozsins. 
[Secretary Social Service and Social 
Research Commission of the 
Diocese of Connecticut. ] 
West Hartford. 


LABOR IN THE TRANSVAAL 


To THE Epitor: W. S. Rainsford pub- 
lished in THE Survey of February 14 
an article on Labor Conditions in the 
Transvaal Mines which gives a fairly 
correct sketch of the mine magnates and 
their employes but ends with a gratu- 
itous stab at the character and educa- 
tion of the Boers. This latter calls for 
an emphatic rejoinder. 

The facts are: The mining syndicate 
(about twenty cosmopolites with a 
sprinkling of Englishmen) under the 
lead of Rhodes and his malodorous 
Jameson succeeded, with the aid of 
Chamberlain and Milner, in forcing the 
war on both the Boers and England. 
After an immense waste of blood and 
treasure their greediness still increased 
and continually looked for lowering ex- 
penses. Thus they disgusted the neigh- 
boring blacks and imported cheaper 


Chinamen against the earnest protest of | 


all Africanders. 

Now they try to force still cheaper 
Hindoos on the unwilling South Africa. 
Not the Boers, but the English always 
controlled the Cape parliament and did 
the bidding of the London government, 
or rather the syndicate residing there. 
Both also imported the Uitlanders, nom- 
inally miners, but mostly any English 
rabble to outvote the hated Boer. These 
now have fomented the unrest through- 
out South Africa and for their danger- 
ous plans of rebellion among the natives 
were unanimously banished, the English 
parliament approving. 

It is one of the poisonous fruits of the 
Boer war. But who can hold the Boers 
responsible for the mistakes of England 
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and the greed of the mine owners? They 
always opposed in vain the feverish ex- 
ploitation of the mines and the importa- 
tion of countless foreign colored people. 
They are confronted with a colored 
question compared with which our own 
colored problem is child’s play, for they 
are outnumbered 5 to 1. And yet the 
charge of cruelty is unfounded. Cham- 
berlain himself declares, 1903: “The 
treatment of the natives is now worse 
than it was before the country was under 
British rule; the boys wish to call back 
the days of the Republic when they 
were treated better and received better 
wages.” 

Moreover they are fighting for a bare 
existence. Few outside of Africa know 
how utterly the war impoverished them. 
Milner boasted, 1902: “My policy was a 
success; the people lost everything but. 
the land.”~.They have recovered some- 
what and their first activity was the care 
for schools, not through Milner’s beney- 
olence but in spite of it. Milner’s teach- 
ers were unable to teach Dutch as was 
stipulated by the peace of Vereeniging. 
There are illiterates among the Veld- 
Boers, like Krueger himself, an admir- 
able character. But whoever goes hunt- 
ing for such may find enough in our 
own ‘Tennessee and Kentucky. He 
would earn the gratitude of our nation 
by devoting his free time to their educa- 
tion. Steyn, Hertzog, Smuts, Reitz, etc.. 
are ornaments to any nation. Hertzog 
and Smuts studying law at London grad- 
uated at the head of their class. Orange 
Free State before the war spent one- 
third of its income on education. Trans- | 
vaal, 1898, paid for schooling per capita 
five times as much as England. 

Mr. Rainsford calls them thoroughly 
conversant with martial law and its sum- 
mary methods, insinuating comparison 
to our familiar lynching. I challenge 
him to cite a single case of such law- 
lessness. Lord Roberts says, 1902: “They 
were large-hearted, generous men and 
respected their enemies. We have never 
met a braver enemy than the Boers.” 

I will prove every statement by of- 
ficial or other reliable English docu- 
ments. Moreover, if Mr. Rainsford fur- 
nishes the when and where of the school 
incidents he mentions, I shall have them 
investigated by men of world-wide repu- 
tation whom Mr. Rainsford will accept 
as unimpeachable. / 

Aspersions only increase the heavy — 
burden of the Boers. They have an 
arduous uphill fight against poverty, the 
native problem and the mine magnates. 


G. Lanemann, M.D. 
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New York. 


INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES 


To tue Eprtor: I have noted that Mr. — 
Emery challenges the figures I offered — 
in my previous communication to THE 
Survey [published March 21] upon the 
number of injunctions issued in labor — 
disputes. He relies upon figures furnish- 
ed by attorneys for the employers. I! 
base my statements, for which I have 
not given definite references, upon an 
examination of the newspapers and the 
court records. 

Mr. Emery has for years made claims 
in reference to the number of injunc- 
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ions issued in labor disputes which 
‘reate the impression that the reported 
cases tell the whole story. The unre- 
ported cases greatly outnumber the re- 
ported cases. Of the 46 injunctions is- 
ued in Massachusetts to which Mr. 
tmery referred seven were reported. The 
ist of injunctions secured by the Na- 
ional Founders’ - Association, which 
Monaghan inserted in the record of the 
earings before the Senate Judiciary 
committee in 1912 (p. 198), shows that 
wo of the thirty state court and one of 
he seven federal court injunctions was 
eported. 
Epwin Witte. 
Washington, D.C. 


IN THE NIGHT COURT 


To tue Epiror: In your issue of 
March 21, you publish extracts from the 
eport of the Women’s Prison Associa- 
ion of New York, under the caption, A 
-oliceman’s Word against A Woman’s. 
Those of us who have occasion to be 
yften in the Night Court must regret 
hat you thus give the impression of up- 
iolding what seems to us a mistaken 
dea, that the magistrate invariably takes 
he word of the officer, as against the 
yvoman prisoner. This charge is fre- 
juently made, and often repeated at 
econd hand. 


There’s a story of a king long ago— 
vanute was his name—who picked a 
leasant day to meander down to the 
easide with his courtiers and order 
he rising tide not to wet his feet. 

He could boss many things, but he 
ouldn’t boss the tide. In the last act 
f this touching little drama the king was 
hown with dripping sandals making 
racks for the high land. 

In the story the rising tide was of real 
alt water—the kind that is generally 
ound close to seasides. 

But if for modern purposes we think 
f the king not as a crowned head, but 
s a type of business despot, and of the 
de, not as salt water, but of industrial 
emocracy—of the rising demand of the 
reat mass of workers to be in on the 
lanagement—then the parallel is per- 
ect. 

There is this difference, however: 
ome of our business kings have ceased 
» command the tide to halt and instead 
re supplicating it to stay where it is. 

In Tue Survey, for example, Banker 
ligginson, of Boston, almost patheti- 
ally pleads with the 85 per cent not to 
hate the rich” or put them out of busi- 
ess. He is so little in touch with what 
; going on that he really thinks hate is 
1e motive of current unrest. 

Of course it isn’t. There is plenty of 
ate for injustice, as there should be; 
ut almost none for individuals. Let any - 


Actual experience, however, teaches 
us quite differently. Allow me to cite 
a very recent case. On the night of 
March 19, two women were brought’ in- 
to the Night Court before Judge Bar- 
low, charged with soliciting. The two 
officers claimed to have arrested the 
woinen on the street, in front of a 
saloon on Third avenue, and that the 
women had made the first advances. 
The women claimed, on the other hand, 
to have been drinking beer at a table 
in the saloon, and there to have met the 
officers. Judge Barlow sent for the bar- 
keeper, who corroborated the story of 
the two girls. In consequence, they 
were immediately discharged, and the 
judge, in open court, dictated a letter 
to Commissioner McKay, detailing the 
case and requesting that the officérs be 
removed from the citizens’ clothes squad. 
This has been done, and is a matter of 
public record. 

Were this an isolated instance of bal- 
ancing the word of a woman against 
that of a policeman, it would be hardly 
a matter of evidence, but is only one of 
many occasions on which the magis- 
trates give the women the advantage of 
every possible doubt. 

Auipa B. Hazarp. 
[Vice President, Woman’s Municipal 

League. | 

New York. 


man earn success by merit in a free field 
with nobody unfairly handicapped, and 
you'll find that his neighbors will be good 
sportsmen enough to applaud him, even 
when he is unwise enough to make the 
measure of his success a pile of super- 
fluous dollars instead of the satisfaction 
which comes with superior service. 

The tide isn’t rising against success, 
but against injustice, the lack of a fair 
chance for all. 

We'd grieve to see such a tide halt. 
Wouldn’t you? 

—Cleveland Press. 


To THE EpitTor: I have been so greatly 
interested in the letter written by Major 
Henry L. Higginson to THE Survey of 
February 7 that I have this evening 
written for four more copies, and I also 
cannot refrain from writing you that 
this letter, together with the comments 
on it, are just the kind of talks that I 
have longed to have THe Survey take 
up. 
I have taken your paper for a long 
time but must confess there have been 
moments when, had it not been for the 
feeling I should know as far as possible 
how the other side lived and worked, I 
would have dropped it. 

Showing always the dark side of the 
picture, especially if one has a good 
many sorrows Of her own to carry, is 
pretty dreary reading. I believe in the 


way Major Higginson talks. It seems 
sometimes that those we must call, for 
no better name, ‘‘the well to do” who 
have given and are giving in sympathy 
and money so much to the needy, might 
stop and take breath, and that the others 
might give, at least, sympathy in return. 

I am watching THr Survey with in- 
terest. 

Mrs. PALMER. 
Hartford, Conn. 


To tHE Epitor: I write to say how 
much I approve of Major Higginson’s 
article in your issue of February 7. I 
am one of the Survey Associates, but 
must say that I have not felt that the 
trend of your articles on such matters 
as the Boston telephone controversy has. 
been for justice, and if not for justice, 
perhaps not for righteousness. I certain- 
ly do hope that Major Higginson’s ap- 
peal for justice will receive a hearing 
from many sources. It is unfortunate 
that in this age of destructive criticism 
there are so few competent for the task 
and so many whose boldness outstrips 
their ability. 

H. C. Muneer. 
[Moore & Munger]. 


New York City. 


To THE Epitor: Major Higginson in 
his letter published in Tur Survey of 
February 7 gives his whole case away— 
and the other fellow’s—when he asks: 
“Can we expect justice, and are we not 
foolish to expect it?” 

We not only expect it, but we are 
going to get it even if it means the 
abolition of competitive society. For 
the essential injustice under which men 
suffer today is privilege. And the privi- 
lege which works the wrong, and which 
abolished will right every human wrong, 
is exemption,—exemption from the obli- 
gation of self-support. This special 
form of privilege is common to every 
government on the face of the earth. 
This proves the wrong to be a thing of 
Laws and Institutions. This proves, too, 
that all the so-called revolutions under 
which men have changed the form of 
their governments are spurious, because 
they have left the essential and ancient 
wrong—exemption from _ self-support— 
untouched. 

There are millionaires and paupers in 
Russia, Germany, France, England and 
America. This proves the wrong to be 
economic and not political. A man with- 
out work and food in America can starve 
just as easily as he can in Russia. -If 
civilization and Christianity mean im- 
mense wealth for a favored few and 
starvation or hopeless poverty for the 
masses, of what profit is civilization and 
Christianity ? We can starve just as 
well without either civilization or Chris- 
tianity. ; 

The fact is, and the instinct of the 
masses is right in this, that the wrongs 
and injustices under which men labor 
are not in human nature, as such, but 
in human laws and institutions. These 
are the inheritance of a brutal and bar- 
barous age when government was, in 
its outward manifestation a murderer, 
an adulterer, a harlot or a barber. It 
was a thing of brutal imposition by force. 
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Then it became a thing of laws and in- 
stitutions reflecting the will, purposes 
and vices of those who had obtained 
possession of earth and its powers and 
wished to perpetuate them by means of 
laws and institutions in their descendants 
and class. So that ancient wrong and 
brutal ideals of ‘special privilege be- 
came intrenched, disguised and indistin- 
guishable in the accepted laws and in- 
stitutions of man. The violence, resist- 
ence to which had been made at the be- 
ginning with violence, became feebler 
and feebler with each generation, until 
men forgot the original wrong and ac- 
cepted passively the laws and institutions 
into which they found themselves born 
and educated. 

Thus mankind lost the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing right from legal and wrong 
from illegal, and by that same token, 
equal from unequal. For, man who in 


the beginning was created “male and 
female’ with equal powers, possessions 
and needs, became a thing of unequal 
powers, possessions and privileges, so 
that men with unequal titles might claim 
unequal powers and unequal possessions. 

Thus came into being, kings, nobles, 
gentlemen, landowners, statesmen, popes, 
bishops, capitalists, politicians and brains 
whose titles entitle them to their un- 
titled brother’s possessions. 

Government up to this time has al- 
ways been the expression of those who 
wish to live by the labor of others. A 
just society means an industrial conscrip- 
tion, under which only the old and sick 
will be exempted from the obligation of 
self-support. Under such a society, none 
will be made poorer but all will be made 
richet. Richer spiritually, intellectually 
and physically. Henry J. WEEKS. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


To tue Eprror: The “song” number 
of Tur Survey delighted me: I have 
wondered often why there were not more 
songs and hymns adapted for social and 
moral reform. It seems to me the fol- 
lowing verses from Faber’s hymns might 
well have a place among such: 


God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 
Most strange in all its ways, 

And, of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 


Oh, blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field, when he 
Is most invisible! 


And blest is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye! 


Oh, learn to scorn the praise of men! 
Oh, learn to lose with God! 

For Jesus won the world through shame, 
And beckons thee his road. 


And right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin! 


One of my treasured souvenirs of my 
soldier life in the Civil War is a Sol- 
dier’s Hymn Book. On the back of the 
book under the picture of the flag is 
the last verse of this hymn; “And right 
is right,” etc. It was an inspiration. 

Duncan C. MILner. 

Chicago. 


Tue Survey (January 3) publishes a 
hundred hymns toward a new hymn- 
book. They are called “hymns of 
brotherhood and aspiration,” and aim 
to be quite free and catholic in their 
appeal. We are pleased by the absence 
of certain of the bloody old theological 
cantatas, but we do not find in their 


place a virile music of to-day. At the 
section headed “Labor and Conflict” we 
rather pricked up our ears—only to be 
met with this from Henry Van Dyke: 


They who tread the path of labor, 
Follow where My feet have trod; 
They who work without complaining, 

Do the holy will of God. 


And other specimens of the same watery 
doggerel. 

Is there not, in fact, something per- 
vasively Van ‘Dyke about almost all 
hymns? I look through these pages, 
and I recall the flat, happy Sunday- 
school tunes, and while there are excep- 
tions right before my eyes, still I get 
a very general impression of the hymn 
consciousness as something puerile and 
superficially complacent. 

I do not know wherein lies the es- 
sence of this fatuous twang of the aver- 
age hymn. But I suspect it lies in the 
absence of sincere and ‘strong feeling. 
Hymns differ from poems only in that 
they are written to be sung at certain 
times when people are supposed to come 
together, and supposed to unite in a cer- 
tain emotion. The writer is supposed 
to express that emotion. He is supposed 
to have the emotion. And supposedly 
he does! But what a dilute, soupy, and 
washed-out emotion it usually is, the 
hymn-books bear witness. And these 
verses in THE Survey bear witness, too. 

Dr. Simon Patten comments at length 
upon the difficulty of writing social and 
non-martial hymns. He seems to think 
there is something inherently unsingable 
about the twentieth century brand of 
“social consciousness.” And without sa- 
tire—for his humility in offering them 
prohibits that—we may say that his own 
verses bear him out. He does cast loose 
from the terminology and conventional 
imagery of the hymn-book, but in no 
wise from its vapidity. He only raises 
that to a greater perfection. 


“Rally, brothers, rally, 
To aid the man below, 

Uplift his social standards 
Help him in manhood grow,’ 


is by no means inspiring. Nor does 1 
point the way towards a creation of in 
spiring hymns. It has to my mind thi 
same essential fatuousness as _ thi 
old hymns, and I am compelled t 
suspect for the same essential reasort 
—a lack of sincerely strong feeling. 
The Masses. 


To tHE Eprror: Hymns of socia 
awakening are magnificent in expressiot 
and feeling. Not one poor hymn amon; 
them. Would that they might be sung i 
all live churches, and be felt and under 
stood by more “professing Christians. 
By the spirit that inspired these hymns | 
am reassured! Christ 7s coming quickl 
in these days to a world that largely de 
nies him. He is coming through the self 
denial of some, through the adherence 
of some to “the way, the truth ‘and th 
life.” Marta KENNEDY Top. 
[Arden House. ] 

Sound Beach, Conn. 


To THE Enitor: I want to revive thi 
interesting and welcome discussion 01 
Why We Don’t Sing, that seems to hav 
terminated in the appropriate music num 
ber of January 3, adding thereto one def 
inite, and one approximate, reason, wh’ 
the typical American is not in the son; 
class of more or less high-flying pheno 
mena. 

There can be no question that we 
are musical; witness that we cheerfully 
pay our dollar to spend an evening witl 
a soloist or so. 

But we, with a high average of physi: 
cal well-being and of mental attainmen 
and of artistic appreciation, do not sing 
as the common people of England 
Wales and Scotland, and I am credibly 
informed, those of Ireland, France, Ger- 
many and Italy do, almost universally 
not only on set occasions, but at thei 
daily tasks, often most meagerly re: 
warded. 

A fact that I have tested out by ob- 
servation and comparative trial is, tha 
the American people have no musica 
notation to sing from. 

They have the staff, but that is « 
mechanical device built up of tradi. 
tionally accumulated symbols, that 
works well for instrumental purposes 
and offers a mass of artificial and need- 
less difficulties to the institutional needs 
of the singer. It is not a tonation sys- 
tem, which a note has no meaning fot 
the voice, beyond the one designated as 
the keynote. 

To be at all successful with that sys- 
tem, the singer must have had an ex- 
haustive training in at least twelve sys- 
tems of reading, and must be ready alsc 
to appreciate the significance of all pass- 
ing flats, sharps or naturals, which may 
cause a modulation to another key. 

The perfect singer must be familias 
with practically twenty-four methods @1 
scale reading, to understand the mean- 
ing of every prominent tone in the or- 
chestration, and in other voice parts. 

It is a fact that the average chorister 
despite his pictorial notation, learns 
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ily by repeated hearings, and after 
any corrections from the key-board, 
ther at rehearsal or over the parlor 
iano. 

I could be personal at this point, and 
1ote the full tone errors of certain 
ery successful soloists, but it would 
ot be fair; their “music” does not tell 
em graphically what to do with any 
nusual interval of tone; their vocal 
juipment contains no keys, frets or 
nger positions. 

The common working people-of Great 
ritain, often with no instrument other 
lan a tuning fork or pitch-pipe, handle 
il the great classic compositions solely 
y personal reading of the tone initials, 
rinted in lines exactly as the lines be- 
w are typed. (Any key). 

Presented in the piano score, it would 
ean a run to that useful piece of fur- 
iture, to discover how the notes should 
= sounded. 

It is a simple bit of Tannhauser mel- 
dy. 

Replying to the inevitable sneer of 
1e staff expert, let me add that the 
raphic, but imperfect method I have 
lustrated here is of no use to any but 
1e musically intelligent; those with an 
nerring appreciation of both absolute 
nd relative tone. 

It is much of a piece with demanding 
1e reading of English through the me- 
ium of Chinese characters, to require 
1e intuitional translation of a cryptic 
otation into tone values. The other 
eason for our songless condition is 
rorthy of a long chapter, but I will 
1erely speak of it, though it is of vital 
ienificance. 

We are a very class-conscious people; 
ery raw and nationally youthful and 
nsettled; afraid of our inferiority and 
ontemptuous of our inferiors; eager 
or material success and envious of the 
uccessful. We have not the class-con- 
entment of Europe, and are therefore 
ormally unhappy, relieving that condi- 
ion with occasional outbreaks of cheer, 
10re or less organized. 

Only a happy people can sing, and 
- is to be earnestly hoped that-we shall 
ttain that condition in a universally 
atisfied material and social ambition, 
nd in a sense of national unity and 
£ definite life purpose and understand- 
ng. 

We assume to be living in a republic, 
ut we have merely a republican form 
f police government, with a few inci- 
lental trimmings, such as a messenger 
ervice, conservation of a few resources, 
nd state republican systems of educa- 
ion. 

Our ideal must be a republican system 
f industry, commerce, finance and ac- 
ounts. 

The lack of a republican form, of so- 
iety, and a consequent social conscious- 
less is largely accountable for the many 
nanifestations of degeneracy, all of 
hem a more or less conscious striving 
iter what is finally a spiritual satis- 
action with life; the effort to be as big 
ind important and clever as the other 
‘ellow. This is manifested in the 
‘monkey see, monkey do” habit, vio- 
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Hail, bright a- | bode. where | song 


lently acquired, of sucking smoke; the 
most abnormal, aggressive and coward- 
ly of them all; the prayers we hear so 
commonly to.a variety of deities, inci- 
dental to the most innocent and unim- 
passioned topics of conversation. 

The fellow who flaunts his gifts and 
acquirements of depravity publishes 
thereby his own inward feeling of in- 
ferior personality. It is a very human 


To tue Epiror: THE Survey is cer- 
tainly getting to be one of the most ef- 
ficient mediums in the country for get- 
ting ideas before a wide range of read- 
ers: 


Henry R. SEAGER. 
[Columbia University. ] 
New York. 


To tHe Eprror: I just want to drop 
a personal line to youof congratulation 
upon THE Survey and the work you 
have done on it. It seems to me that 
you have raised the tone of the paper to 
that of a real aid to men and women 
in their living, and the change is as 
great as it is worthy. The paper is a 
real power now, and the atmosphere 
which I always resented of “holier than 
thou,” which I had occasionally noted 
in the paper before, has entirely disap- 
peared. In its place you have made 
the paper one of real permanent value. 

Mornay WILLIAMS. 

New York. 


To tHe Eprror: Yes, I agree with the 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Civic Com- 
mission that you deserve a million read- 
ers, for THE SuRveEy’s work is educa- 
tional. 

Am sorry you were not able to send 
a man down into Colorado. I am one of 
Colorado’s old crippled miners myself, 
though I got my quietus in Rossland, B. 
C. One leg is gone at the thigh and the 
other is crushed and mangled at the 
knee. I am 55 years old, and “down and 
out” myself. When my subscription ex- 
pires I shall probably have to drop THE 
SURVEY. 

I am a Socialist in politics but am try- 
ing to follow the teachings of Jesus 
Christ as I understand Him rather than 
Marx and Engel, and I do not just like 
the attitude the average Socialist news- 
paper takes toward the church any more 
than I like the average church mem- 
ber’s attitude toward Socialism. 

Your attitude suits me better. It’s 
very fine to have a doctor when we are 
sick, but it’s lots better to learn how 
to take care of ourselves so that we won't 
get sick. “An ounce of prevention,” you 
know. What we want is a chance to 
work, to earn our own living and not 
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failing that a more highly developed 
race will manifest in the exhibition of 
artistry. The musically talented one 
will advertise himself by whistling 
through Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody, a difficult feat, especially 
when he has to depend on his “ear” for 
practice. 


; A. GEORGE. 
Oakland, Cal. 


charity from those who have robbed us. 

You are doing a fine work and I only 
wish I was able to help you. I do loan 
my SURVEYS to anyone that I can find 
among my acquaintances interested 
enough in such subjects to read them, 
but a great many good people seem to 
be poor in spirit, half-dead, not fully 
awake, consequently not very much dis- 
turbed. Like children, fools and most 
optimists they are happy—if heaven, or 
the Kingdom of Heaven is in them. “Ig- 
norance is bliss.” It’s just another way 
of saying it when we say, “The less a 
man knows the happier he is.” 

I never lose a chance to waken up 
those who are not poor in spirit, but who 
say they are “optimists,” that God is 
running this universe and He doesn’t 
need any help from well-meaning but 
misguided men; that everything that is 
is as it should be for the present; that 
when God is ready for a change He will 
bring it about, etc. Well I must quit. 
Sorry I can’t help you. 

A, E. PHELps. 

Minneapolis. 


To tHE Epiror: I enclose herewith 
check for the renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to THE Survey. I do this with the 
greatest pleasure. I consider your mag- 
azine an interesting up-to-date periodi- 
cal but I prize it more highly for the 
social vision which it has helped to give 
me and which I hope I shall never lose. 
It is a powerful regenerating force. 

CHARLES ALISON SCULLY. 


Philadelphia. 


To THE Epiror: I am greatly pleased 
with the recent change that has been 
made in the size of THe Survey and 
think that it has been improved in the 
character of the material presented. I 
have regarded it as being indispensable 
in my work ever since I have been 
here and find it one of the most helpful 
of the magazines that I receive. 

Reuspen McKuirrick. 


[Professor of Economics, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College. ] 


Cedar Falls, Ia. 


To tHE Epiror: I would say in appre- 
ciation that the new form of THE Sur- 
VEY is superior to the old, especially in 
regard to type and page spacing. The 
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* policy is splendid, placing the work on 
such a firm co-operative basis. As a 
prospective minister interested especially 
in social work, THE SuRvEY is of very 
great value to me. 


L. Griswotp WILLIAMS. 
Meadville, Pa. 


JOTTINGS 


NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


The National Housing Association 
has established a new branch of 
its work to be under the supervision 
of a standing committee on construction 
and management. Growing interest in 
the building of wage-earners’ houses 
has led to this development. The com- 
mittee will act as a clearing house of 
information and advice on matters of 
practical concern to those engaged in 
construction work. It is composed of 
W. S. B. Armstrong, chairman, Toronto 
Housing Co.; George M. Sternberg, 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Co.; 
Alfred T. White, Improved Dwellings 
Co., Brooklyn; William L. Lyall, 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J.; and John 
Thider, field secretary, National Hous- 
ing Association. 

The president of the association, Rob- 
ert W. deForest, has appointed the fol- 
lowing program committee for the Na- 
tional Housing Conference of 1914, 
which is to meet in Minneapolis next 
fall; Andrew Wright Crawford of 
Philadelphia, chairman; Charles B. Ball 
of Chicago, Robert E. Todd of Detroit, 
Otto W. Davis of Minneapolis, John J. 
Murphy of New York, Mildred Chadsey 
of Cleveland, and Elmer S. Forbes of 
Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHILD LABOR 


The Pennsylvania Child Labor Asso- 
ciation has added to its board of direc- 
tors James H. Maurer, president of the 
State Federation of Labor; William T. 
Colasy, president of the state grange, 
and Bishop Hoban, of Scranton, the 
Catholic bishop of Pennsylvania. Be- 
sides enlisting the support of the organ- 
izations thus represented, the Associa- 
tion has a strong ally in the League of 
Washington (Progressive) Party Wo- 
men. The women have undertaken to 


.* Ea help organize child labor committees in 


every county, co-operating with women’s 
clubs or other agencies wherever pos- 
sible. 


PAYING WORK FOR PATIENTS 
| A recognition of the usefulness of 


“the establishment of a cement shop by 
the Massachusetts General Hospital at 
Boston, in the basement of the out- 
“patient department. Here, men suffering 
from heart trouble or teniporary dis- 
ability which requires their daily pres- 


“ence at the hospital may earn a little 
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money at light work. Vases, candle- 
sticks and tiles are made in cement un- 
der supervision of a trained worker and 
marketed at private sale. The hospital 
gets one-third of the selling price in pay- 
ment of the materials used, the outside 
agency gets one-third and the man one- 
third. If sold at the hospital, the man 
receives two-thirds of the money. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


The Visiting Nurse Society of Phila- 
delphia is beginning a campaign to in- 
crease its present force of nurses by 
sixty, so that it may enter the field of 
industrial nursing. The only workers 
in the city that have the benefit of such 
advice are those in the department stores 
and in a few of the largest manufactur- 
ing establishments. It is thought that 
with this additional force it will be possi- 
ble to visit all the important industrial 
establishments in the city and to give to 
the employes the benefit of expert care 
and attention. 


NEW JERSEY DESERTION BILLS 


Two bills proposed by the People’s 
Legislative Bureau of New Jersey would 
make it possible to prosecute mothers 
as well as fathers for non-support of 
children. If imprisoned, fifty cents a 
day in return for labor would be used 
for the support of those dependent on 
them. Other bills propose to enlarge 
the power to prosecute and extradite 
those of either sex who fail in their duty 
to their families. “A separate bureau is 
planned to find and extradite deserting 
husbands, similar to the one connected 
with the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York. Another feature of the bills 
would give illegitimate children the same 
status as those born in wedlock. 


MEETING ON “QUACKS” 


The Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis wil hold a meeting the 
evening of April 9 at the Academy of 
Medicine, 17 West 43 street, New York 
city, to arouse public interest in the sup- 
pression of “venereal quacks.” Among 
the speakers will be Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, a representative of the Chicago 
Tribune, which has done yeoman serv- 
ice in this cause, city officials, and a rep- 
resentative of the County Medical So- 
ciety who will tell what can be done un- 
der existing. laws and conditions. The 
society reports that the Squire bill to 
suppress quacks has been pigeon-holed 
in a legislative committee with the help 
of newspapers which profit from the ad- 
vertising of “cures.” A city ordinance 
to similar effect is new before the Board 
of Aldermen. 


JOB LOT APPROPRIATIONS 


Two county institutions in Philadel- 
phia, costing upward of a million dol- 
lars cannot be used, for failure to make 
an additional expenditure of $125,000 
for heating plants. Over $600,000 has 
been expended on the Home for the 
Indigent with room for 1,000 men. The 
institution stands idle because Councils 
have failed to provide for a power plant 
to cost $60,000. About the same amount 
will be required to provide the Home 


= 


for Feeble-minded with power plant, 
sewage disposal and drainage system. It 
will house 300 feeble-minded women. 


NEW SOCIAL SERVICE CLUB 


Superior and Duluth at the head of 
the Great Lakes have recently organized 
the Twin Ports Social Service Club with 
about fifty members. This will be in- 
creased to 100 or 150. The membership 
is made up of the social workers in the 
two cities, in which the Club meets alter- 
nately once a month. Henry F. Burt, 
of Superior, was elected president, and 
Bertha Rowles, of Duluth, secretary. 


PAROLE OF PRISONERS 


The report of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia, of which Rob- 
ert J. McKenty is warden, shows that 
only 1 per cent of paroled prisoners 
have Cconmmitted new crimes and’ been 
returned to the prison. In the report, 
forty-seven paroled prisoners are desig- 
nated “whereabouts unknown”; 363 men 
and women are reporting regularly, and 
keeping straight. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Continued from Book Review section, 
pages 805-08.) 

Tun Hycirnp or THE ScHooL CHILD. By 
Lewis M. Terman. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
417 pp. Price $1.65; by mail of Tum Sur- 
vry $1.78. 

RurAL Lirp In Epucation, By_ Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 367 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THp Survey $1.63. 

In FrpEpoMm’s BrrrHpLacy. By John Daniels. 


see 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 496 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THn Survey $1.62. ' 
Sanctuary—A  Brrd MASQUE. By Percy 


Mackaye. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 71 pp. 
Price $1.00; by mail of Tum Survey $1.06. 
New YorRK CHARITIES Directory. 1914 edi- 
tion, The Charity Organization Society. 
848 pp. By mail of Tup Survny $1.00. 

WorsHIP AND Work—Thoughts and Unpub- 
lished Writings of the late Cannon 7 
Barnett. Edited by His Wife. Garden City 
Press, Ltd. 219 pp. Price $.70; by mail 
of Tur Survey $.75. ; 

UNPOPULAR GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States, By Albert M. Kales. Uniy. of 
Chicago Press. 263 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THn Survey $1.62. 

HEPBURN OF JAPAN. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 231 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THn Survey $1.62. 

THE Statp—Its HistoRY AND DEVELOPMENT 
VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY. By Franz Oppen- 
heimer. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 302 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of Tup Survey $1.35. 

PROCEEDINGS Or THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 1913. 467 
pp. Price $2.00, postpaid of Tur Survny. 

Tun Erricipnt Man, By Thomas D. West. 
T. A. Gerblick. 330 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of Tum Survey $1.60. 

Tun WORKINGMAN’S CHRIST. By Craig S. 
Thoms. Dodd, Mead & Co. 292 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THe Survny $1.37. 

Tun FINANCIAL History oF New YORK STATE. 
By Don C. Sowers. Columbia University. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Agts. 3846 BD 
Price $2.50; by mail of THE Survey, $2.63. 

Tun JOY OF THE WORKING. By Howard Vin- 
cent O’Brien. Rand, McNally Co. 320 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of Tur Survey $1.35. 

RELIGION AND LIFE. By Elwood Worcester. 
Harper & Bros. 264 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THn Survey $1.37. 

WHERE AND WHy PuBLIC OWNERSHIP HAs 


Faitep. By Yves Guyot. The Macmillan Co. 
459 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tur Sur- 
vey $1.63. § 


CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED KiInGpOM. B 
Frederic Keeling. P. S. King & Son. 326 
oe Price $2.00; by mail of THm SURVEY 


A THrory or Interest. By Clarence Gilbert 


Hoag. The Macmillan Co, 228 Pp Price 
$1.50; by mail of THE Survery $1.60. ' 
Tun Wonrtp Set Free. By H. G. Wells. ©. P. 


Dutton. 307 pp. Price $1.35; by mail 
THe Survey $1.47. 

PLAY AND RECREATION FOR THE OPEN COUNTR 
By Henry S. Curtis. Ginn & Co. 265 
Price $1.25; by mail of THr Survny $1.3’ 

TUBERCULOSIS, ITs CAUSE, CURD AND PR 
TION. By Edward O. Otis. Thos. 
Crowell Co. 326 pp. Price $1.25; by 
of Tue Survey $1.36 


